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for publication, but_as a guarantee of 
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e written on note size paper, with ink, and 


ne side, 


( ience from practical farmers, giving the 
f their experience, is solicited” Letters 

e signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 

| Will be printed or not, as the writer may 


T PLOVGHMAN Offers on advantages to adver. 
s Its circulation is large and among the most 
iid intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
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FARM AND CROP VALUES. 
\bout the close of the civil war the prices 

of farm products were so high that many | 
young men were led to purchase farms at | 
rates which were about four times as much | 
as such places had been valued at before the 
war broke out. They did not stop to think | 
that those nominally high prices were due 
tothe fact that the country was using a 
currency which had but one-fourth or one- 
third the purchasizg value of gold, and also 
in no small degree to the fact that so many 
who should have been producers were in 
the army, where they were_.only consumers. 
In their eagerness to get hold of a farm 
that had produced thousands of dollars in 
value the year past with insufficient labor, 
they thought they could make it more pro- | 
ductive in the future, and many of them 
burdened themselves with mortgages and | 
debts for stock and tools to ap extent that a | 
few years showed them neither their skill, 
nor economy would enable them to 
repay. Many voluntarily gave up what they 
had and began again with nothing. Others | 
were allowed to remain as long as they | 
would pay their interest, because those who | 
held the mortgages felt that they could not | 
get as much income from the place in any | 
other way. They held on, “ hoping against | 
hope,” until they found ‘that even hope ad 
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vanished. 

rhen came the ery of a deterioration in | 
farm values, and of the unprofitableness of | 
trying to get a living upon the farm. The | 
prices of 1880 had nearly reached the level of | 
isd, and were far below those of the in- 
lated period of 1865 to 1870. Yet the soil was 
as productive of everything but money as it 
had ever been, but money was the one thing 
demanded by those whom they owed, and 
the one thing needed by the towns that had 
saddled themselves with war debts, and 
‘y expended in paying bounties. 

Even those who were prosperous fora 
time, because of being favorably located for 
the growing of vegetables for the city mar- 

t, and by reason of having glass houses 

rhotbeds to force them to early maturity 
at high prices, began to find their profits 
greatiy reduced, if not cut off entirely, by 
the rapidly growing influx of the products 
ithe Southern States, which put the gar- | 
dener under glass where his erops scarcely 
1 as much as those which a less en- 
rising farmer produced at the end of the 


none 


There were those who grew less perish- 
able products and refused to sell at tne de- 
< prices. Many stored wool for which 
used a dollar a pound, and kept it 
‘ley were glad to aceept twenty-five 
were forced to accept any price | 
th s bid at the sheriff’s sale. Tobacco | 
aS -and hop growers had similar expe- | 
I iot perhaps at the same figures but 
the same proport.on, of obtaining 
--fourth of the high prices. 
ver wondered that there were So | 
the farmers who clamored for a | 
- of greenbacks to make money | 
ty and cheaper, that their farms | 
A products might sell at higher | 
| en while we felt that such a course | 
but putting off the evil day, when 
of the nation and the individual 
uid, 
recalled these events of the past, | 
e think that the prosperity of | 
‘ry for a few years past, and the | 
es of the present year for our ag- | 
products may lead to a similar | 
extravagant ideas. We do not | 
| it is extravagant for a young man 
one to desire to own his farm, even 
may be in debt for a part of it, 
an that to pay four or five times 
‘ing value, by reason of prices 
‘y not be as high at any time 
‘next ten years as they are now, 
is. We know that not within the 
| years have prices of agricultural 
| f all kinds averaged as high as 
been during the past winter. 
‘ve had much to stimulate them. 
his country, though its require- 
» been much less than those of the 
. has yet taken away many young 
las obliged the country to subsist 
ie at the same time England has 
«ordinary demands for our prod- 
nly beeause of the needs of her 
South Africa, but the wants of 
at home. 
this the fact that a widespread 
ist season greatly reduced the pro- 
corn, and thereby the ability to 
‘sor to maintain the amount of 
»roducts, and it shows that this 
\n abnormal year of high prices, 
lover of peace should desire to 
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s also an element of danger in the: 
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'‘ demand for all the city conveniences in the 
| country towns; The sidewalks, electric 
lights, the telephones, the trolley cars, th 
| free delivery of the mails, better roads and 
| better public buildings are the undoubted 
| right of the farmer as much as of his city 
neighbor, if he can pay for them, but if not 
_ he should remember that they must be paid 
| for at some time. 
| We know that the modern, up-to-date 
methods of farming promise to those who 
| adopt them better returns than the methods 


| 


| of a quarter of a century ago, but to those 


| 
| 


| who have not learned them, or who are not 


prepared to follow them and to keep up 


with all the improved methods, we suggest 
{ 


the buffalo, and his place is being taken by 
the well-bred or grade animal, that weighs 
more and cuts up into better beef at eighteen 
to twenty-four months old. 

We saw a statement not long since that 
the number of cattle inthe country had fn- 


than ever before. Wehave not the census 
report at hand to verify this statement, and 
are inclined to doubt it, but we know the 
demand for American cattle and American 





dairy products was never larger, and there- 


auction for $9000, we cannot wonder that the 
long-horned Texas steer, perhaps kept for: 
five or six years on the ranch before sent'to- 
the market, has become almost as extiuct-as 


creased, and there were now more per capite 


in the Eastern States there seems to be but 
little chance of that trouble, unless it be an 
excess‘of lime. 

We might say that the water fora dairy 
farm should be as pure as the owner would 
want for his own beverage, if we did not 
know that many judge water only by its 
coolness and lack of unpleasant flavor and 
disagreeable odor, when first drawn, and 
fail to notice those which develop after a 
little exposure. But we would say that no 
water should be used for washing the milk 
utensils that is not as pure as that used for 





runners from these be the ones to furnish 
plants for the future. The berries from 
these plants should be pulled off early, or 
before they have actually ripened, for the 
maturing of the seed exhausts the plants. 
By this careful selection we can within a 
few years notice 'a decided improvement 
instead of degeneration in the plants. 
New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 
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Oats and Smut. 
A bulletin from the Illinois Station calls 








drinking purposes. If there is any impur- | timely attention tothe preparation of oats 
ity or bacterial infection, it will enter the for planting to avoid damage later on from 
most minute crevices or adhere to a smooth | the smut. In localities where either the 
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caution before they involve thefmselves too 
farin debt. That way danger lies, and it 
is bad to buy whenevery one else wants to 
buy. 


~~~<> 


Dairy Notes. 
‘“*Hark Comstock.’’ whose name is not 





| unknown to our readers, writes to the Jer- 


sey Advocate and Dairyman that one of the 
most sensational items in his published data 
was that which gave a record of 705 pounds 
of butter in a year to Jersey Belle of Scitu- 
ate. Very few believed the test was cor- 
rect, butafter he had seen the cow, seen her 
milked, the milk set and churned, he fully 
believed it. Sodid we, as we saw the cow 
and knew her owner, whose word we would 
have taken for even a larger statement than 
that. 

Then he persuaded the late A. B. Darling 
to test Eurotas 2454. Her record for a week 
was such that he waited until she was fresh 
again and gave hera test. It wasnota full 
year, as her calves were less than a year 
apart, but she made a record of 778 pounds 
one ounce, which gave her the position of 
champion, until it was exceded by Lily’s 
Signal Flag we think. 

When her first granddaughter came in 
milk Bomba 10330 was tested and showed 
about twenty pounds ina week, and even 
the members of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club, or a majority of them, doubted its cor- 
rectness, believing that Mr. Darling, whose 
word they could not doubt, had been im- 
posed upon by his employes. But they de- 
cided to send Mr. Edward Burnett, who 
was among the doubters, to Darlington to 
see atest fairly made. Those who know 
him know that he would not report what he 
was not sure of, and would not be easily 
deceived, but he had to ackm@pwledge that 21 
pounds 114 ounces of butter was made from 
one week’s milk. 

Previons to these tests Mr. Darling had 
offered to sell his entire herd, between fifty 
and sixty head, old and young, for $7000. 
Within a few years after these tests he had 
sold over $100,000 worth from the herd, and 
had nearly the same number remaining, while 
for many years the Darlington Jersey butter 
readily retailed at75 cents to $1 a pound, 
with a demand exceeding the supply, and 
profits not extravagant to those who han- 
dled it. : 

But it was not such stock as this, or of 
this breeding, or the Hood Farm stock that 
was sent to represent the Jersey breed in the 
six months test at the Pan-American Ex- 
position. They were thought too valuable 
to take the risk of so long a trial, and the 
excitement that they would undergo trom 


change of caretakers and the daily presence | 


of so many strangers. . 
And it is not only in the Jersey stock that 
improvement has been made. When a bull 





of beef breed, a Hereford, can be sold at 


fore we cannot agree with the same paper in 
saying that the Beef Trust is keeping up 
the prices to the injury of the consumer, 
and not benefiting the producer. L+t the 
foreign demand and prices decline, and the 
Beef Trust could not hold prices up here 
very long. 





The milk of the cow is about 87 per 
cent. water and 13 per cent. solids, includ- 
ing fat,as «un average, or rather that has 
been made the Jegal scandard in this State, 
though we think at the present time and 
under the feeding of those who give a 
balaneed ration, or one with protein con- 
tents enough, there are more who ex- 
ceed that percentage of solids than of 
those who fall below it to make 85 per cent. 
water more nearly the average thau 
87 per cent. But in either case there 
is water enough to make the purity of 
the water of the greatest importance. 
Probably there is no source of water 
purer than that contained in good sweet 
ensilage, green fodder and _ well-cleaned 
roots. But these cannot be given in quanti- 
ties sufficient to supply all the water needed 
by the cow in milk, and the water given 
should be as pure as can be obtained. The 
water from brovks and ponds is often mad2 
impure by the seepage from swamps that 
drain into it, by the wash of material from 
higher land, and if not quick flowing by the 
decay of leaves and other vegetable matter 
that often falls in them, until heavy rains 
come to wash them away. ‘In some soils 
there are naturally mineral elements in suffi- 
cient quantity to amount to an impurity. 
We are not now alluding to bacteria entirely, 
as we know that there are impurities so 
thoroughly mineral that we cannot consider 
them as sources of bacteria. 

But wells which are so situated as_ to re- 
ceive the drainage from barnyards, privies 
and cesspools are certainly worse than the 
a erage of brook and pond water. Nor are 
we especially fond of that cistern water 
which so many people think must be pure 
becauseit comes from the heavens or the 
sky above us in the form of rain. Yet 
like many other things that start from pure 
sources, it too often may be contaminated by 
that with which it comes in contact before 
it reaches us. The roofs on which it falls 
are the gathering-places of the pigeons, 
English sparrows and other birds, and 
if they do not sufficiently befoul their 
surface, the winds in a dry day are gathering 
dust from roadweys and fields, that may 
contain, and, in fact, often do contain, the 
filthiest material that can be found there. 

The spring that bubbles“ cool from its 
hidden sources in the earth, or that is tapped 
by the driven well at a point where no 
drainage from the surface can reach, must 
thus be looked upon as the true sources of 





obtaining pure water, if they do not hold any 
injurious mineral elements in solution, and 


surface, if the greatest care is not taken. 





Weare glad to know that the renovated or 


process butter isto be stamped as what it | 


is, just as oleomargarine is required to be 
plainly stamped to prevent it from being 
sola for what it is not. The process butter 
my be entirely a product from cream, ex- 
cepting the filth and odors that get into it, 
making it necessary to work it over and re- 
fine it, but it is not such butter as we want 
to buy. If the bad flavors are taken out the 
good ones are lacking. We have eaten it, 
and have eaten oleomargarine when we 
knew what they were, and we have eaten 
butter that was worse than either, because 
they were placed before us at the table, but 
we like the good butter well enough to pay 
a better price for it, and when we do that 
we do not want to get the inferior product 
at the higher price. 
Strawberry Culture. 

As one of the most profitable of our early 
summer crops of fruits the strawberry 
plants require all the care and selection we 
can give to them, for the success or failure 
of the crop depends entirely upon whether 
the plants are thrifty, vigorous and 
good producers. One of the most diffi- 
cult things is co keep a_ strawberry 
bed from deteriorating. Some growers 
manage to do this by the expensive 
method of buying new plants in the 
market every second or third year. All 
varieties of strawberry plants begin a 
process of change and degeneration after 
they are planted, and though it may seem 
slow, it will not take many seasons for them 
to become almost worthless. This process 
of degeneration can be arrested and actually 
changed into one of improvement. This 
should be the aim of every grower who has 
good plants to start with. 

This can be accomplished by good culture, 
and then by raising young plants from se- 
lected old ones of conspicuous merit. The 
runners which grow out from the old plants 
will allestablish new plants to perpetuate 
the species. But how few of these runners 
are worth anything? They will yield in a 
promiscuous way a patch of plants that vary 
in fruitage all the way from fine berries 
down to poor, unsalable fruit. Unless the 
process of selection and weeding out begins 
early, the second year’s patch will be far 
inferior to the first. Each succeeding year 
new runners will establish new plants, 
and the deterioration will become more 
marked. 

To improve the bed one should go through 
the garden and examine the plants carefully 
before picking time. Notice and mark the 
strongest and sturdiest plants,and those 
which produce the greatest number of excel- 
lent berries. Place a stake at, each clump 
thus marked, and let a few of the sturdiest 








loose or close smut is prevalent, it is 
highly essential to success that precau- 
tions should be taken to destroy the 
germs in the seeds before planting. The 
spores of the smut are in the seed, and 
these grow and spread in the spring, and 
by early summer they have attacked the 
heads of the oats. The hot-water treat- 
ment of the seeds for destroying the smat 
spores nas long been tried, and it has proved 
beyond question an excellent method. The 
method of procedure described by the Illi- 
| nois bulletin is to fili any receptacle two- 
| thirds full of water, one holding between 
| forty and sixty gallons being preferred. 


| These should be heated until the water 
| is between 132° and 137° F. Another big ket- 
| tle or barrel should be placed near by filled 
with cold water. Then the process of 
dipping the oats should begin. They 
should be put in sacks or bags holding from 
one to two bushels. These should be dipped 
into the hot water, and moved around so 
| that the hot water will reach every part. 
|The temperature of the water must be ob- 
| served carefully, and it should neither be 
| allowed to go above or below the figures 
' given. When the bags of oats have been in 
the hot water exactly five minutes by the 
watch, they should be dipped immediately 
into the cold water. The sowing should fol- 
low immediately. This process is not so 
easy as when the oats are dry because of 
the sticking together of the seeds, but it is 
unwise to wait until they are dried. The 
oats should be dipped only as fast us 
needed for sowing. Those who have prac- 
ticed this dipping process claim that an 
extra peck or two of oats should be sown to 
the acre because. of the uneven sowing 
caused by the wet seeds sticking together. 
In such cases the yield is unusually heavy, 
and the stand of straw excellent. It is the 
part of wisdom to be on the safe side and 
adopt the practice that has proven so suc- 
cessful in many parts of the country. 

New York. Pror. S. N. Dory. 
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Apples Adapted to this State. 

A recent address by Prof. S. T. Maynard 
of the Hatch Experiment Station, before the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Association, 
deals with the problem of whut varieties 
of apples are best adapted to this State. 
‘There are very tew varieties,’ he said, 
‘* which are best adapted to this State, but 
many that are adapted to certain localities 
and conditions. I would make three lists of 
first, second and. third choice. For first 
choice Astrachan sells best and most largely 
in August. It isa beautiful tree to grow, 
but not long lived, and often attacked by 
black rot on the limbs or trunk. It is 
perhaps our most profitable market cook- 
ing apple. Williams’s Favorite, when 
well grown, is one of the most profitable. 
It makes a good tree, a vigorous but straggly 








grower, and difficult to keep in shape. It is 
best when picked after coloring. Many 
growers place a mulch under the trees and 
let the apples fall on that. Gravenstein is 
successful under some conditions. On 
heavy soils it is a weak grower, although 
vigorous when young. On light, rich soil 
it succeeds perfectly. Wealthy comes into 
bearing very early. The fruit is of perfect 
form and beautiful. It does not bruise 
easily. Noapple sells quicker. It is pro- 
ductive and bears every year. 

For two;years I have not seen any Bald- 
wins that were perfect. When ripening 
they have dark spots under the skin, and 
unless we can overcome this it may cease 
to be such a valuable variety. It grows 
| Slowly yetjvigorously, and with plenty of 
| potash and phosphoric acid it may do bet- 
| ter. HubbardstonZNoresuch sells well for 
| table use. It bears every year, is very pro- 
| ductive, hardy, but not vigorous in growth. 
| Rhode Island Greening is yery popular in 
some markets and is gaining in favor. It 
keeps as well as Baldwin, sellsas well and 
sometimes better. With suitable handling 
| it will bear a moderate crop every year. 
Sutton Beauty isone of the best growing 
trees in nursery and young orchards, but of 
rather slow, short growth. The fruit is ef 


as good color and appearance as Baldwin 
and of as good quality. It does not show 
brown spots under the skin, and is very 
productive. 

In the listZof second choice, Early Harvest 
is profitable under some conditions, but fails 
in nine {eases fout} of ten, because of the 
sting fof the plum curculio. By thorough 
spraying, this insect can be kept off, as it 
does not like bordeaux mixture. This sort 
comes into the market before any other 
variety. The fruitis solid, a beautiful color 
with a;bright-red cheek if the trees get 
plenty of sun. Fall Pippin is a stout, vigor- 
ous-growing tree. The fruit is large, 
bright yellow and sells well. It is one of 
the best cooking apples and holds its form 
when cooked. Fall Queen is rather desir- 
able, because it is immensely productive. 
It is of fine color and a good cooking apple, 
Oldenburg is generally satisfactory, but is 
sometimes affected by black rot. Fameuse 
or Snow does not grow well in this latitude, 
unless we have a coolseason. Itdoes better 
farther north.} On high elevations with an 
_ abundance of potash or phosphoric acid, it 
mayj;be successful. 

McIntosh Red is equal in many ways to 
Wealthy, but is an uncertain bearer. It is 
more subject to the attack of scab than any 
other variety. Roxbury Rusget needs 








| Strong rich Jand and good cultivation, and 


will ;not succeed on thin land. Palmer 
Greening or Washington Royal is one of the 
best winter apples in quality. The fruit is 
perfect in form and the quality will always 
sell it. Itis yellow, with a blush, and does 
not show bruises like other yellow sortst 
The tree is a willowy grower. York Impe- 
rial is one of the most profitable and prom- 
ising new varieties. It keeps as long as Ben 
Davis and is of much better quality, but not 
possibly as good as Sutton Beauty or Palmer 
Greening. Lady always sells well, and 
Massachusetts Lady apples are better than: 
any other because of their high color. 

The tiird list would include some sweet: 
apples. These are not profitable in large 
quantities, but sweet apple trees always 
bear well. Sweet Bough is the best early 
sort. Orange Sweet follows and is good 
in some sections. Congress is a beautiful 
large apple, with smooth skin, especially 
good for cooking and eating. Twenty 
Ounce is rather coarse. Maiden’s Blush 
is a good cooking apple, but too acid for 
table use. Vandevere or New York 
Spitzenburg is an apple of medium size, 
round, rather flat, of brilliant color, with 
many white spots on the surface. It is 
not equal to the Esopas Spitzenburg, bu 
is of high quality. Jonathan would succeed 
better if we treated it better. Jacob’s 
Sweet is the best cooking sweet apple. It 
develops sugar in cooking, is of smooth, 
creamy texture. Danvers sweet is vur 
best long-keeping apple. It is a bright yel- 
low color with a blush on one side. Tal- 
man sweet is too uneven in quality. Lady 
Sweet is the best looking sweet apple, but 
does not cook well. Itis of good size and 
striped red and yellow. 

Outside this list would be placed Ben 
Davis, Gano and Black Ben Davis. Ben 
Davis can be grown the cheapest of any 
apple, but is of very poor quality. It is a 
long keeper, does not show bruises and can 
be handled as you would ear corn or pota- 
toes. Gano is of the same quality as Ben 
Davis, but a better looking apple. Ina dis- 
cussion on this subject, W. H. Blodgett sai 

that he would put the Red Astrachan at the 
end of the list and then put his foot on it. 
He said it was the poorest apple which deal- 
ers had to handle and that a barrel of sound, 
hard apples might be packed one day in 
western Massachusetts and if shipped dur- 
ing a warm night or closed car they would be 
good for nothing when they reached Boston 
the next morning. The Ben Davis is not 
a suitable sort to grow, although it did 
well in some other localities, notably in the 
Ozark region in Kansas, where it is an 
apple of fair quality. The Rhode Island 
Greening is subject to scald when placed in 
cold storage, and could not be held late in 


the winter. H. E. Van Deman said that 
Grim’s Golden is the best apple he ever met 


with. Rome Beauty is another good one 
Ben Davis is poor and always has a sawdu 
flavor, no matter where grown. While 
could be grown here, it ought not to be, fe 
it is out of its latitude, and it hurts the app 
industry of Massachusetts. York Imperia 
is arunning mate of Ben Davis and of much 
better quality. 


William Durfee of California has sold Sil- 
ver Coin (3) (2.16), by Steinway, out of 
Jenny Me (2.09), by McKinney (2.113), 
grandam, Leonor, dam of Doc Book (2.10), to 
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William Loftus, Fullerton, Cal. 
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Figricultural. 


Bees and Honey. 


About the first thing to”be done in the 
spring among the bees is to see if there are 
any colonies that have died during the 
winter, or that have lost their queens. If 
there are either the other colonies are sure 
to find them, and find them early. Then 
robbing will begin. If they only cleaned 
out the empty hives this would not be so 
bad, though the larger and stronger colonies 
will be apt to get the most of the proceeds of 
the robbery, while weak colonies, that may 
really need it, will get but little. But the 
matter does not usually stop here. The 
strong colonies, having found an easier way 
to get honey than to go to the flowers for 
their nectar, will keep on trying to get it in 
this way, not only attacking and robbing the 
weaker ones, but finally engaging in fierce 
battles with those of equal strength, to see 
which shall despoil the others’ hives, and in 
this way many may be killed. 

Take up the hives that have no bees and 
store them away where neither bee nor bee 
moth can find them. If there is honey in 
any of the combs make sure that foul brood 
or black brood was not the cause of death, 
and then save those combs to feed to such 
weak colonies as may need it. Colonies 
that are queenless at this season should be 
added to colonies that have a good queen, 
as there may not be a queen ready 
to put with them. To double up colonies 
and feed them is better than to have twice 
the number of hives and scarcely a de- 
cent force of working bees in any of them. 
One of those weak colonies will scarcely 
become strong enough to gather surplus 
honey until the honey season is over, as they 
will be working to increase their brood, and 
when they have done that, it is a chance if 
they have stored up as much as they will 
need next winter, and if the owner does not 
feed them, they will come out next spring 
only a weak, small colony, if they come out 
at all. aa 

We can remember the old days of strained 
honey, when the bees were kept in the box 
hives, or in hollow logs, and when the 
owner wanted the honey he must first suffo- 
cate the bees with smoke of burning sulphur, 
then cut the honey out, and while some 
straight pieces might be saved for table use 
if clean and white, that which had been 
used for brood raising, or the twisted pieces 
much mutilated in the cutting out, were 
strained by squeezing througha cloth, which 
had to be rather stz:ong to stand the 
pressure of getting out allthe honey. Much 
honey was_ wasted, and that obtained was 
not improved in tlavur by the dead bees and 
brood that were init. The colony was de- 
stroyed, and only the largest, and best colo- 
nies would have enough to pay for the tak- 
ing up. The man who could get swarms 
enough and carry them through to keep his 
number of hives the same and take up a 





Rise in Prices of Meat. 
Recently the wholesale ‘and retail pric 
of all Western dressed meats have risen,, 
The packers suy “scarcity.” 
papers shout “ trust,’ and Congress is ex- 
pected to do its duty by legislation regard- 
ing the price of a pound of meat, as during 
the French Revolution the price of bread 

was regulated by law. 

As to a meat shortage, there has been 
none; the aggregate number of cattle, hogs 
and sheep arriving at five great Western 
markets—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Louis and. St. Joseph—being greater 
than in previous years, and the number 
slaughtered’ by the. dressed-beef interests 
in proportion. But there is a prospective 
shortage, it being well known those who 
are in the business that, owing to.the short- 
age of the ori crop and consequent high 
pricés -of ‘corn in the Western ‘feeding 
States; fewer animals than usual were: 
put into the feed lots last fall, and the 
number of corn-fed animals remaining ‘for’ 
consumption from now until the grass cattle 
and sheep begin to arrive from Texas and 
the great Western ranges are woefully 
short. ‘The great packers know that if a 
shortage becomes a fact and the meat in 
their coolers gets low, all agreements are 
thrown to the winds, and their buyers are 
obliged to hustle for stock, when each 
buyer does his best to outwit buyers from 
the other houses. 

In other words, it is easy for the buyers 
of the great packers to get together every 
day and agree to keep down or lower the 
price of beef, mutton and hogs, when there 
is enough for all, and their refrigerators are 
full of meat, and, on the other hand, for the 
managers to agree on a schedule of prices 
for the finished product. But with a short- 
age imminent, and dozens of outside buyers 
for smaller concerns wanting the cattle, and 
the exporting and shipping interests also 
competing, they have little advantage over 
the smaller buyers, and then they cut, each 
others’ throats with great pleasure. Con- 
sequently the present rise in dressed beef. 
For a rise now meansa decrease in consump- 
tion, and with decreased demand for meats, 
the packers can easily control the markets. 

After the first of August, by which time 
beef will be coming in abundance from the 
Western ranges, meats will undoubtedly be 
cheaper, but until then the limited number 
of live stock on feed is likely to keep prices 
at or above the present limit, as consump- 
tion is large, and supplies in sight are very 
light. 

Contrary to the usual belief, the great 
packers are in recent years very large feed: 
ers of stock, Swift & Co. being, through 
their agents, the greatest sheep feeders in 
the United States. Two years ago it was 
commonly reported in the Western mar- 
kets they fed for mutton half a million 
sheep. They and other packers also 
own large ranches in various Western States. 
This is not so much for the direct profit in 





few each year was called a skillful or very 
lucky beekeeper, for people in those days 
believed in luck as much as in skill, and 
more than in science, unless it was in some 
of the mysterious sciences, like fortune tell- 
ing, astrology and medicine. 

Today the extracted honey is a purer 
article than the strained honey ever was, 
and if the comb is not worth much more to | 
put into another hive than to make wax, 
the wax is whiter and nicer than the old 
product. Each colony may live many years | 
under favorable circumstances and proper 
care, supplying a good quantity of either 
comb or extracted honey, and yet increase 
the apiary by one good colony each year if 
itis thought desirable. The changes ina 


| 
| 


half century are to be seen even in the busi- | 


ness of which Virgil wrote more than two 
thousand years ago. 


E. O. Orpet, in 
says that he used to berrow a colony of 
bees from a beekeeper to put in his green- 


house, who really did not like to loan them, | 


but they threw off such strong and early 


swarms that he was later willing to supply | 


him with all he needed, but by that time 
he or she had become also interested in the 
bees. It was found that in a house of 
peaches and nectarines it cost more to pol- 


lenize the blossoms by hand than it would 


to purchase a hive of bees, and if the bees 


had good winter supplies they came out | 


stronger after being under glass all win- 
ter than when wintered elsewhere. But 
they need to have honey enough and pollen 
enough to raise brood. The first may be 


in the hive when put in, or may be sup- | 
plied later, or syrup may be fed, and comb | 


containing pollen of the previous spring 
may be given them, or rye meal may be 
placed where they can reach it and use it 
as a substitute for pollen. He relates one 
instance where bees worked on some double 
violets for the pollen, but would not touch 
old frames with scraps of old comb full of 


honey until he put about a tablespoonful of | 


rye meal on the hive cover, whenthey fairly 
reveled in it, rejecting the coarser particles. 
Having thus obtained a substitute for 
pollen, they soon carried away the honey, 
and both were probably used in feeding the 
young brood. 

We consider this worthy of note by those 
who use bees in the greenhouse, but would 
say that we should prefer a double hive in 
which there was a good supply of both 
pollen and honey to supply them with the 
means of feeding brood. We think the 
usual greenhouse plants,as tomatoes and 
cucumbers, supply more pollen than honey- 
making material, though the fruit trees may 
not, yet the bees are needed to move the 
pollen. In regard to the greenhouse flowers 
we would not attempt to say much, as they 
are not usually intended for seed growing, 
and they may be as perfect if not pollenized 
from other plants as if theyare. Those who 
grow strawberries under glass certainly 
need bees to pollenize the flowers, as also 
melons and squashes. We have not tested 


the matter, or watched any one else do so, | 


but we think a colony of bees kept under 
glass in winter, and supplied with food when | 
the flowers would not furnish enough, would | 
winter as well as in any way. | 

As soon as the bees begin to fly out in the | 
spring, it is time to examine the hives and | 
see if each colony has stores enough to | 
raise a large brood. Do not trust to the fact | 
that there is an apparently large and vigor- | 
ous colony. That may be the one that most | 
needs an extra feed, as their numbers will | 
have consumed the stores, and they may go | 
on short rations just when they need it | 
most, when the queen has been busy filling | 
the brood trames. Like many another ruler, | 
she will know but little of the state of the 
treasury or the commissary department until 
she finds a scarcity of supplies for herself, 
She will be helpless then. The brood in the 
comb must starve if not fed then,and the 
colony will neither throw off a swarm in 
May worth a brood, nor proceed to fill up 
the upper box with honey. 

im anal 

Here and there the baby show still appears 
to retain its tormer popularity, but why has it 
never occurred to church authorities to hold 
an exhibition of parents? To be a prize 
parent would be a much greater honor than 
merely to have a prize baby. 








on short notice when supplies are tempo- 
| rarily short, and thus ayoid the necessity of 


American Gardening, | 


feeding as to hold a reserve amount of meat 
on and that they can draw on at any time 


a sudden rise in market, this being a prom- 
inent factor in enabling them to keep the 
rice down on live stock and avoid violent 


fluctuations in market. 
As to whether the packers are at present 
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— lutionized within six months. 
© Another tion which we yontare to Literature. 
; offer is this: Why should not Boston | ve The new book entitled “[') . 
po year a cart-horse parade held in the | sn, sands of Gold,” by Muy Wh 


MARY DEVEREUX, ’ 
Author of “‘Up and Down the Sands of Gold,’”’ 
and ‘‘From Kingdom to Colony.” 
Published by Little, Brown & Company. 





An 80-pound yearling lamb of best quality 
costs about $5.40, or, less cost of pelt, etc., 
$4.50, dressing out 43 to 44 pounds of meat, 
costing about 104 cents per pound, and sell- 
ing at present at around 12 to 13 cents per 
pound by the carcass. 

The net cost to the packer is reduced 
somewhat by running in some of the better 
carcasses of inferior grades of, cattle and 
sheep, substituting small two-year-old sheep 
for yearling “‘ lambs,’’ and running a good 
deal of goat meat in as ‘“ mutton.” The 
packers are undoubtedly making a good 
deal of money and do ‘not propose to get 
into a foolish fight among themselves over 
a matter of supplies, when, by raising the 
price of the dressed product, they can re- 
duce consumption so that they can hold the 
market prices well in hand. 

Buffalo, Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and other Eastern cities kill large numbers 
of live stock, but the ‘‘ dressed meats ”’ prin- 
cipally consumed in the larger Eastern cities 
and towns in this country come mostly from 
the five great Western markets above named. 
During the past five years there have been 
marketed at these points an average of six 
million of cattle, six and one-half million of 
sheep and about sixteen million of hogs, 
about one-half of which are marketed in 
Chicago, the balance at the other four points 
mentioned. During the pasttwo years the 
aggregate numbers have been slightly in- 
creased. The supplies of cattle, hogs and 
sheep on the farms and ranches have, ac- 
cording to the Government report, been 
largely drawn upon and have decreased 
during the last seven or eight years, while 
the population has risen, and meats are 
likely to remain high in price in this coun- 
try, though a very large corn crop may 
temporarily produce a surplus of fat stock 
and consequent} fall in prices for a short 
time. But in the not distant future, the 








making a more than legitimate profit, a 
short study of the present prices of live | 
stock, the dressed cost, ard the wholesale | 
price of meats will enable each to draw his 
own conelusion. At the present time the 
cost of live cattle and sheep at the ‘‘river”’ 
market, Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas 
City, is about as follows: 

Canners, which do not go into dressed 
| beef, $1.50 to $3 per hundred weight. 


‘ . . . } 
Cows and steers of inferior quality, known 


as ‘* butchers’ stock,’’ $3 to $4.25 per hun- 
dredweight. 

Good cows and ordinary steers, corn fed, 
which constitute the bulk of the dressed 
| beef, $4.50 to $6 per hundredweight. 

Faney steers (very little going into dressed 
beef ) $6.25 to $7 per hundredweight. 

Hogs $6.75 to $7 per hundred weight. 

Common mutton, ewes, etc., $4.50 to $5 
| per hundredweight. 

* Best wethers and yearlings $5.50 to $6 per 
hundredweight. 

Yearling lambs $6 to $6.75 per hundred- 
| weight. 
| Good cows and common corn-fed steers, 
| such as constitute the bulk of dressed beef, 
| lose about one-half fn dressing, or 50 per 
| cent. 

Fancy steers, most of which go for ex- 
| portand are shipped alive to the great East- 
/ern States, very few going into dressed 
| beef, lose about 40 per cent. of their weight 
| in dressing. Common sheep lose about 55 
| or 60 per cent.; good wethers, 40 to 45 per 
| cent., and best yearling lambs about 45 per 
| cent. 

| <A 1200-pound, corn-fed cow or ordinary 
steer, such as the bulk of the dressed beef 
is composed of, costs about $5.50 per 100, 
or 866; hide, inside tallow, tongue, heart, 
| liver, ete., $10, leaving net cost of 600 
| pounds of beef $56, or 94 cents per pound, 
and sells by the side in English markets at 
around 10 to 104 cents per pound, or a 
gross profit of 1 cent per pound, or $6 per 
animal. 

Good ewes, weighing 100 pounds, cost $5 
per hundred, or $5 less peltand by-products, 
$1, leaving cost of 50 pounds of meat about 
$4, or around $8 per hundred, which sells 
for about $9 per hundred. 

Best wethers and yearlings weighing 
around 100 pounds cost on an average $5.75, 
less the value of pelt, etc., $1. They dress 
out 55 per cent. of meat, and consequently 
Cost the packers about 9 cents per pound, 
and sell from 10 to 104 cents per pound. 


Peculiar 


To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—con- 
taining the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent cures of all humors and all 
.eruptions, relieving weak, tired, 
languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No other medicine acts like it; 
no other medicine has done so 
much real, substantial good, no 
other medicine has restored health 
and strength at so little cost. 

“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
near losing my eyesight. For four months I 
could not see to do anything. After taking 
two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I could see 
to walk, and when I had taken eight bottles I 
could see as well as ever.” Susiz A. HarRs- 
ton, Withers, N. C. : 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 











increasing population and decreasing grass 
reserve are likely to bring about conditions 
| approaching those existing in Europe at 
| present. 
| While the idea advanced that the packers 
| have formed a ‘‘ trust” has no foundation ; 
|in facet, they have a pretty good mutual 
| understanding and need not be considered 
| subjects for pity.—New York Times. 
in inal 
Horse Shows. 


If the horses were consulted, would there 
be any Horse Show? A few of them, when 


whinney in the affirmative. A Hackney 
stallion, for example, seems rather to enjoy 
displaying his paces in the ring, the more 
| especially as heis not obliged to carry a man 
; on his back, nor even to pull the lightest of 
| vehicles through the tanbark. His motions 
; are directed by a running attendant, who 
|has the merit of being only half human, 
| and whose familiar though unearthly 
| shrieks encourage but do not alarm his 
| 





four-footed companion. In most cases, how- 
|ever, the horses would certainly declare 
| against the show. 

It is not pleasant to spend a week in 
strange quarters, and in an atmosphere 
which is often uncomfortably hot, to be 
ridden or driven in a ring surrounded by a 
crowd of bipeds in queer costumes whom 
one has never seen before, to have one’s 
nervous system irritated by the strains of a 
brass band and by other terrifying noises, 
and finally, ifone is so unfortunate as to be 
a heavy harness horse, to be tormented by 
severe bits, gay checks, nosebands and 
martingales. f 

No, the horses who take part in the show, 
with the terrible exception of the more 
phlegmatic kinds, such as Hackneys, Shet- 
land ponies and draft horses, probably 
sniff with disgust, and in. some cases even 
sneeze (the most emphatic equine way of 
showing emotional excitement) when they 
hear their grooms talking about a coming 
show, or when they catch a glimpse of the 
poster on the wall. 

Nevertheless, the Horse Show tends to 
elevate the condition of the horse in general. 
It has already raised the standard of beauty 
in shape, and of grace in motion. The 
Horse Show encourages that Homeric con- 
ception of the animal which was possible 
in days when he was never used for labor, 
but only for pleasure or for war; and, 
strangely enough, this restrictive use of the 
horse seems likely to recur. There is, to be 
sure, a lull just now in the employment of 
motor vehicles as cabs and trucks, but it is 
probably only a lull. 

We may expect that svoner or later the 
mechanical and electrical difficulties will be 
overcome, and the hors*, as a beast of bur- 
den, will vanish from city streets, and per- 
haps even from the farm. Already logs in 
Maine are transported on sleds, run by elec- 
tricity, conducted on trolley wires from the 
forest where the trees are cut to the stream 
on which they are floated. The automobile 
1s the horse’s best friend. Let the machine 
do the laborious and painful work. 

A breed of horses developed for pleasure 
alone, for riding and driving, for hunting 
and racing, would doubtless acquire. uni- 
form qualities of beauty, strength, intelli- 
gence and docility, such as we can now 
hardly imagine. The new conditions are 
already improving the mental qualities of 
the horse. One occasionally sees an adver- 
tisement to the effect that a certain horse 
will be sold cheap because he is afraid 
of electrics or automobiles The largest 
dealer in Boston gave that reason in his 
newspaper advertisement for the sale by 
auction this week uf several horses owned 
by him. 

Other dealers, and private owners as well, 
dispose of horses at public sale for the same 
reason, but neglect to state it in their adver- 


asked this questien, might possibly give a‘! 


tisements. Horses that lack the intelli- 
gence or the courage, for both are needed, 
to become used to electrics and automobiles 
are always, directly or indirctly, a source of 
loss to the dealer who brings them to the 
city. Buyers who select horses in the coun- 
try will therefore be more careful than they 
ever were before not to purchase stupid or 
timid animals; and when the farmers who 
raise horses discover this, they, in their 
turn, will endeavor to avoid breeding colts 
having these deficiencies. It is almost 
always a question of family. 

It appears, then, that modern inventions, 
the electric car, the automobile, the horse 
show, tend ultimately to raise the intellect, 
and to better the condition of the horse; 
but these results are reached indirectly. 
Few of those who derive money, or pleasure, 
or health, or glory from the useof the horse 
do anything to protect him from suffering 
orabuse. Thove who spend the most money 
upon particalar horses commonly do little 
or nothing for the benefit of horses in gen- 
eral. 

The one man to whose efforts and sacri- 
fices must chiefly be ascribed the improved 
treatment of horses in this country took 
no personal interest in them whatever. He 
neither rode them nor drove them. It is 
said that he was never known to caress a 
horse, and he derived no pleasure from the 
beauty, the strength or the speed of the 
animal. What he did for the horse he did 
out of sheer pity and conscience. That man 
was Henry Bergh, who in the city of New 
York, started the first society in America 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Few of us, perhaps none of us, would 
have the courage to face the insults, the 
abuse, the assaults which Mr. Bergh en- 
dured, or even the derision and the difficul- 
ties which Mr. Angell, the venerable head 


way smooth for those who follow them. 





city of London; and, so far as the experience 
| of the present writer goes, horses and dogs 


| are as well treated in other parts of Eng- | expected the farmer goes into the woods and | 


i land as they are in the metropolis. 

Let the reader who gazes with pleasure 
and admiration at the sleek beauties in the 
Horse Show this week bear these facts in 
mind. Let him think of the less fortunate 
animals, who are ‘at the very moment limp- 
ing painfully through the streets, or per- 
haps standing on a corner, soaked by the 
cold rain, with one foundered foot out- 
stretched. 


The ill treatment of horses is usually due 
in part at Jeast to economic conditions. In 
a business that pays well, horses are seldom 
abused. Some years ago, and possibly it 1s 
still the case, the hack drivers at Niagara 
Falls were a by-word throughout the coun- 
try for extortion, but they drove good 
horses, fat and well-kept. On the other 


the cab rates are extremely low, the cab 
horses are almost universally in wretched 
condition. 

Among the suburban express companies, 
including those which run to the various 
districts in the city, competition is very 
keen. Consequently the rates are lower 
than they should be, and the deficiency is 
taken out of the bodies of the miserable 
horses which draw the wagons. 

Let the reader compare the horses belong- 
ing to the Adams or American Express Com- 
pany with those used by the suburban and 
district companies, and he will see an im- 
mense and painful difference. In such a 
case, the public should be willing to pay a 
slightly increased rate; and the drivers of 
the horses should be held to a more strict 
account for their use of them. 

There are two things, neither of them in 
the least degree difficult, which anybody 
might do who cared to protect horses from 
cruel treatment. In the first place, when 
he sees an excessively lame horse at work, 
Jet him report the name or number in- 
scribed on the vehicle or upon the driver’s 
hat to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, who will promptly in- 
vestigate the case. In the second place, 
let him scrutinize the horse or horses 
used by the cab-driver or expressman whom 
he is about to employ, and if the horses are 
unfit, let him look further. If every one 
who hires acab or the use of an express 
or job-wagon would take even this moderate 
amount of trouble, the condition of work 
horses in the city of Boston would be revo- 





HOOD FARM 


Garget Cure 


In garget the udder becomes inflamed, 
hot, red and painful, and the milk seems 
thick, stringy, bloody or hae ye 

A tablespoonful of Hood Farm Garget 
Cure mixed with damp feed two or three 
times a day will cure any ordinary case. 

“ One of my cows had bloody garget and 
I fed her Hood Farm Garget Cure, night 
and morning for six days, after which the 
milk was all right.” A. E. Loomis, North 
Wolcott, Vt. 

Prices, $1 and $2.50. Sent to any railroad 
express point in the United States, $1.25 
and $2.75. Large holds four times dollar size. . 

Hood Farm Saive — especially pre- 
pared to be used in connection with our 
Garget Cure. Also excellent for cracked 
teats, sores, bruises. $1. Send for treatise on 
garget and its causes. Mention this paper. 


’ Lordivisions. Then ther 
‘/‘or a dozen, blue ribbons in ‘a class, accord- 


| 


| 


of the Boston society, had to encounter in | flow will begin and how long it will con- | 
the early years of that society. These men | tinue. ‘“‘ When the wind blows from the 
have educated public opinion, and made the ; West get ready to gather sap,” is one of the | 


open air, and free to everybody? This is 
done not only in London, but in the neigh- 
boring city of Providence—a place which 
we are not accustomed to considec as widely 
progressive. The cart-horse parade would 
include not merely cart or draft horses, 
but all classes of horses, used for labor— 
hack horses, herdic horses, express-wagon 
horses, city horses, ambulance horses, ped- 
lars; horses, delivery-wagon horses, milk- 
wagon horses, police horses, fire horses, and 
Jast but not least, old horses in a good state 
of-preservation. ~ ~ ' ) ‘ 

~'Phe-prizes should’ be numerous, and, in 
erder to insure numerous entries and to 
avoid unnecessary heart-burnings, they 
should be graded not -singly, but in classes 
there might be several, six 


ing to the number of entries made in that 
class. 

A parade of this kind held ona bright, 
sunny day in the Fenway, or ou the new 
Speedway, or in some other open and ac- 
cessible place, would interest thousands of 
spectators, and, what is.of —-ore importance, 
it would interest horse-owners in their own 
horses. It would tend to arouse a spirit of 
pride and emulation in the owners and 
drivers of horses which would be of the 
utmost benefit to the horses themselves. 
As human nature goes, pride in the appear- 
ance of one’s horse is a motive indefinitely 
more powerful than isa purely disinterested 
regard for his welfare. 

The cart-horse parade, if undertaken with 
some enthusiasm, would soon come to be one 
of the municipal events of the year; and 
if held on a holiday such as the 19th of 
April or the 30th of May, it would attract an 
immense crowd, nor would its occurrence 
interfere with the daily labors of the men 
and horses engaged in it. <A fat horse 
costs less to keep than a thin one, a clean 
harness and wagon last longer than dirty 
ones. 

These truths would Insensibly be taught 
by the cart-horse parade; and it would have 
the further and more important effect of 
diffusing an impression that people gen- 
erally really care, and that owners and 
drivers ought especially to care whether a 
horse is fat or thin, sound or lame, fresh or 
exhausted. This is an elementary truth, 
but it has taken the human race some thou- 
sands of years to realize it even in part.—H. 
C. Merwin, in Transcript. 


Maple Sugar Making. 

The maple sap has again bezun its annual 
flow, and all through the Adirondacks, as 
well as in the forests of neighboring North- 
ern States, farmers’ families are busy gath- 
ering the one crop for which they neither 
plant nor till. The maple product of the 
United States has in years gone by been 
worth as much as $1,250,000. The output 
and prices vary considerably, however, and 
no one can predict.what will be the result 
of the harvest now under way. 





about “‘ the run” as a crossroads weather 
prophet, and some of them are able to pre- | 
dict to a wonderful certainty just when the 





| stock maxims of the Adirondack sugar belt. 


| 
| 


But very much still remains to be done. | It also holds good in Maine. 
We are—to our shame, be it said—about | Seasons “‘ the run ”’ begins about the first 
forty years behind the English in our treat-| Week in March and continues during the 
ment of dumb animals. You will see more | Period in which short thaws and freezing 
lame horses and more starved horses in the | 8pells alternate. A D 
city of Boston, in six hours of any week | Preliminary work in the sugar forest is | 


In ordinary 


day, than you would see in six weeks in the | Necessary, the value of an accurate prophecy | 


is great. 
A few days before the first March thaw is 


opens his sugar-house,a shanty of rough 
| boards, deserted, lonely, and uninteresting 


| during eleven months of the year. Pans and 
| kettles are all cleaned, and a store of fire- | 


| 
| 


wood, cut during the short, cold days of 
winter, is piled about the house. A search 
is made for possible leaks in the roof, and 


| all is ready for syrup and sugar-making. 


Then one morning the ery is heard that 


| the sap is really running, and at once the 
‘farmhouse is deserted for the sugarhouse 
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in the woods. *It is the centre of interest 
for every une, from grandmother to the 
babies who are big enough to walk. Every- 
thing else is neglected until the crop is 
entirely harvested and the last bucket of 
sap boiled into syrup. Fortunately, the 
season comes at a time when little could be 


hand, in all small towns and cities where | 2°ne in the way of farm work. 


On farms where the number of sugar 
maples is not large, the farmers of today 
gather their sugar crops in much the same 
way their fathers did. They bore the larger 
trees and insert wooden spikes, on which 
buckets are hung. The sap is gathered by 
sturdy boys and men, who carry two large 
pails, one on either end of a yoke which 
fits across their shoulders. The sap is 
boiled in great iron kettles, under which 
fires are burning day and night when the 
run is heavy. 

On the large sugar farms methods more 
modern are in use. Metal spiles have re- 
placed the wooden ones, and sore shoul- 
ders from carrying the sap are unknown 
where the gathering tank ‘is used. This 
tank holds a hogshead and is usually firmly 
fastened to a sled, to which two horses are 
hitched. The modern-sugar house has a 
storage vat, from which the sap is piped 
into the evaporating pan. This is supported 
by masonry, and does its work rapidly. 
From the evaporating pan the syrup flows 
to the settling vat. Thermometers indi- 
cate accurately the progress of evapora- 
tion. 

The social features of the sugar season 
have not been lost with the development of 
the commercial side. The opening of the 
season is still an occasion for festivity. 
Young men and women of the neighboring 
villages visit the camps for ‘‘ maple wax,”’ 
and even the children have their “ sugar- 
time”? games. It is a great occasion for 
**sparking,”’ and many a happy country 
couple owe their union to the potent influ- 
ence of the sugar odor in the crisp air of the 
woods, to soft words said in the fliekering 
shadows of the camp fires, and the sleepy 
drone of the bubbling, boiling. It means 
ready money for all concerned, especially 
for the farmer, who can always drive good 
bargains with such a product.—Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Journal. 4s 
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If the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children had no other claim upon 
public support, its exhibit of confiscated 
instruments of punishment would be suffi- 
cient. Any one of the instruments would be 
sufficient to turn an ordinary child into a 
revengeful outcast. 
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. Boston need not be ashamed of having the 
biggest. tramp steamer in the world. A 
tramp steamer works hard and enthusiasti- 
cally for its living, and a roving disposition 
isits only point incommon with the weary 
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Old sugar makers have as many hens | York City. 


As a certain amount of | 


author of “ From Kingdom to (‘4).,,, ; 
lished by Little, Brown & (o., 13, 


volume exceedingly entertain i;,.. : 


best of this well-known author. 

is of the present time, situated a; , 
ican seashore town. It has «;:,., 
color and much of the life typic 

old sailors of the New Engl:, 

Captain Jack, a quaint, Joy,), 
boy and “Uncle Billy” are ., 
favorites. -A bit of clevernes. 

“* Over the hills, a glittering el. 

stretched westward to the ali. 
sun ; ‘restiess waves, breaking fx: 

invisible rocks, made a long |i), 

colored foam, blown in circular ; 
the sands of gold, over which «; 


to weed lay, tossed about or | 


unéven furrows, where the fall <1,, 
lashed the sea to strew them” \; 
ereux has a natural way of descri) 
colors a,thing quite its own. \., 
and paragraphs in this bright st. 
be read as clever bits of reading. 
is a very attractive one, and jis s;; 
very popular. 

“Old Jed Prouty,” by Richar:: 
and Mary C. Francis, published }, 
Dillingham Company, New York. 
rative of the Penobscot. ‘The 
“Old Jed Prouty ” has been con. 
from the old and successful play 
name, which has for many ye: 
tertained the theatre-loving public, an 
additional material gathered in ay, 
the historic town of Bucksport, Me. 
Penobscot River. The principal cha; 
and most of the incidents and anec:| 
the story are “real,” and though 
Jed” has long since passed away. : 
mous tavern still stands, a landmark « 
valley. The book is capital, and 
worth the reading. 

In his review of Benjamin Kidd’s « | 
ciples of Western Civilization,” in the + 
tator, the head of Oxford’s most fs 
college is impressed by the variety of }) 
touched bythe author and in tie 1 
and breadth of his hypothesis. He eh), 
terizes it as no less than a new philos:,, 
of history. ‘‘ Doubtless Mr. Kidd. 
other framers of hypotheses, is tempt. 


make everything fit into his scheme, ani we 


are almost startled by the completenes. 
his system. We 
explanation of the past, tracing 

stream of history as it has rushed | 


ward, ever increasing in volume and jy. 


spoke of his 


mentum, showing how combination aft. 


combination has formed itself, and ¢) 


burst in the moment of completion. Gradi- 
ally the individual has withered, and‘). 
world has become more and more as the 


family, the tribe, the city, the nation. +h, 


Empire, have formed in turn the successive 


terms of the series. For this is the ent): 


ing interest of his theory, that it accounts 


for the very moment at which we st: 


I 


today in the process of the world’s deyelop- 


Doubleday, Page & Co, will shortly 
lish “‘ The Colonials,” by Allen French 
historical novel of the Great Lakes 4 
Boston of the time of the Tea Party. ¢! 
Battle of Lexington and the Siege. 7 
story opens on the shores of Lake II) 
-and introduces Alice Tudor, the dave 
of a London merchant trading in Montres 


The Macmillan Company, New 


who has been kidnapped by the Indians 


and adopted by Aneeb, chief of the [or 
| watomies. Later the scenes shift to Jost 
the home of the young hero, who 
| ardent patriot associated with Dr. Warr 
;}Samuel Adams, General Knox, Ger: 
| Putnam and other historical 
who enter the story. The publishers 
nounce the novel as one of 
literary importance. 
Not since the period immediately {0 
ing Louisa M. Aleott’s death has ther: 
so great a demand for the Alcott bo 
during the present season. The fact th: 
| new illustrated edition of ‘ Little Me: 
with fifteen full-page pictures by Regi: 
| B. Birch, was issued and extensively a 
tised, undoubtedly stimulated the sa 
the Alcott books, although the deman: 
always large during the holidays. It is in- 
teresting in this connection to note that 
of the last checks for royalties paid \ 
Aleott by Roberts Brothers (whose bu- 
was some time ago acquired by) 
Brown & Co.) was $12,000. This cov 
period of one year. 
“The Captain of the Gray Horse Tr 
by Hamlin Garland, and published » 
per & Bros., New York, isan America! 
of love and adventure in the West. 
from the originality and dramatic ii! 
of the story, it gives a most vivid pi: 
frontier life on the plains and ina \\ 
army post. The chapters of this i: 
ing tale are well selected and w 
**A Camp in the Sun,” ‘Spring 
Elk,”’ * The Sheriff’s Mob,” and “ \ 
cil at Night ’’ are colored splendi’ 
Garland is a writer that knows his 
thoroughly that he not only can te! 
has such a peculiar, dry humor that 
his writing s very intense and not t: 
“Cardigan,’’ by Robert W. Cham)» 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Ne 
is one of the strongest and best of M: 
bers’ works. It is a love story ! 
to last, but the background of the 
has to do with early American life. 
William Johnson and with couri 
ians, Englishman and Frenchma 
frontier. The novel finally end 
graphic description of the Concor: 
1775. 
“The Portion of Labor,’’ b) 
Wilkins has proven by far to be 
volume. 


Book lovers, and especially bo 
who belong to New England, wil! 
interested in this collection of tl 
delivered before the New Engla) 
in the city of New York between 
1820 and 1885. The record and |! 
this society’s annual celebration- 
slight import; again and again | 
vals have been among the memori 
of historic years. Delivered 
statesmen and thinkers, the or' 
decided historical value. 

Among the distinguished men 
in the two handsome volumes be! 
Leonard Bacon, Ralph Waldo 
Rufus Choate, Mark Hopkins, 
Winthrop, Daniel Webster, ©1i\ 
Holmes, William Cullen Bryai 
Salter Storrs, William M. Evarts 
William Curtis. For the most } 


charact 


consid: 


| 
| 


tions given are those which hav: aa 
previously published save !n rar re 
now sought by collectors. The ©! bre 


preceded by an article by Wol: 
Hopkins, on the “ Beginnings ' 
England Society in New Yor 
Brainerd and Eveline Warner !}' 
the work’s editors, and Edmun' 
Stedman supplies a gracious |" 
note. [New York: The (en 





brotherhood. 
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acres anda product of 42,526,696 bushels, supply and in good demand in Eastern mar- 


aul « product of 5,781,587 bushels, valued at | many points. 
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for best and white French $1.25 to $1.50. 
. eo: ones are sold at $1.25 to $1.50 
& bushel, or $4 or $4.50 a barrel. Egyptian 
Feeding Poultry. plenty at $2 to $2.75 a sack, as to quality. 
-sonally Tam opposed to any artificial | Havana $2.25 a crate, and Bermuda $2.50. 
ii of cramming fowls for market, be- | New Baltimore 75 cents to $1 a basket, and 
of the cruelty involved therein, but if | bunches 50 cents a dozen. Leek are 75 
sort tu: simpler methods of feeding | cents to $1 a dozen, and chives 50 to 75 cents. 
‘ly, stimulating their appetites and | Hothouse radishes 35 to 50 cents a dozen. 
ng them with right foods, we can ac-| Native celery is nearly done, with best 
‘sh the same results by nature’s | selling at $10a box and Florida $1.50 to $2 
uj, We have need in the spring of the |a dozen. Salsify is $1 a dozen and arti- 
‘o stimulate the appetite of the poultry | chokes $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel. French ar- 
to be sent ts market by feeding them | tichokes $3a dozen. Hothouse cucumbers 
things, green bone and pounded shells | $8 a box for fancy, $6 to $7 for No. 1 and 
avel. All these contain mineral ele- | $3 to $5 for fair to good-Ne. 2. Florida pep- 
which serve as a sort of tonic to the| pers $2 to $2.50 a carrier, and egg plant 
ens, and their ‘appetite increases pro- | $2.50 for good, up to $4.50 for fancy, per 
nately. Now the poultry meat made | case. ._Hothouse tomatoes scarce at 20 to 
~ process is as tender as any made by | 25 cents a pound, and but a moderate 
imming process. supply of Florida at $2.25 to $3 a ear- 
difficulty in feeding is that we can-| rier, but must be fancy ripe stdéck to 
low the chickens to exercise too much. bring over $2.50, Hubbard squash grow- 
‘orms muscle and toughens the meat. | ing scarce at $6.50 to $7 ‘barfel, and a few 
should be a very little exercise each | marrow at $4.50. Florida summer in barrel 
owed to those fattening for market. | crates $2.75 to $3. Asparagus in fair supply 
hould be just enough to help the di-| but with steady demand prices are firm. 
of the food and no’ more. But-| Southern large bunches $4 to $4.50 a dozen, 
poultry thus in the » course’ of | Small green $2 to $3 and culls $1 to $1.50. 
nz must have plenty of fresh | California large $5 to $6, and choice $4 to 
d water. These are two necessary | $4.50, Rhubarb in large supply and weak 
is, and they must be supplied. | this afternoon at5to 7 cents a pound for 














SCOTTISH 


them also with green grass native. California $1.50 to $2 a box, and 
dup fine and green vegetables. One, Western $1 to $1.75. Mushrooms quiet at Owned by Newcastle Kennels. 


ven resort to simple tonics to stimu- | 75 cents to $1 a pound. 
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eir appetites. Tempting food should Cabbages are in light’ supply, native at , ‘ 
en by heating and mixing it in such a $1.75 to $2 a barrel, and Florida $3. to $3.50 is pire scasose: scare Beware visitor 
nat if the chickens get ‘tired of one for barrel erates. Red cabbage $1 to $1.25 | nolaers have to make concessions and sales 
is something else to tempt them. a box. Cauliflower seems té be’out ‘of the | of No.2 have been made in car lots at $7.50 
always improves the appetite,and market now. Kale in light supply at $1 a at country points eyual to $8.50 laid down 
< as the largest percentage of the food — barrel for Baltimore and $1 to $1.25 for Nor-| in Montreal. Sales have been made on 
rood nourishing kind the results will | folk. Native spinach 60 cents a box, and track here a $8 to $8.25. Armour & Co 
sisfactory. Southern or Providence $1.25 to $1.50 @) are buying a the country ‘at . $7.50 for 
must fatten every fowl or chicken | barrel. Hothouse lettuce extra 75 to 85 | eloyer mixture. They have also been look- 
the market, and the person who does | cents a dozen, and fair to good 50 to 65 cents. ing for hay in Montreal. The farmers how 
ractically throws away money. No’ Beet greens are 50 to 75 centsa box, and | peing busy with field work, are.not “deliver. 





chicken is too old for this. Shut dandelions 40 to 50 cents. Parsley $1 to | ing much hay, and this has checked down- {2204 Section, for the week ending Monday, 
Native romaine $1 a dozen, | ward prices. a Se 


ip for a few weeks, and give them = $1.25 a bushel. 
. of food and little exercise, and they and escarol $1.50. Florida string beans pitas 
ring several cents a pound more in the $2.25 to $2.50a erate, with some northern 
et when offered for sale. Why so many | Florida $3 to $3.50a basket. Florida peas Export Apple Trade. 

upon sending their tough, lean in light supply at $2.50 to $2.75 a carrier. | an er ae mage cel fe ang A bts 
ens and fowls to market without any Potatoes in liberal supply but good de- | onic can ana ae ti cme oat ad a 
suration is a mystery to one who has and, with higher prices than last week. | barrels to Léa” at oH, agp end ned 
ved the losses thus sustained. Fatten  4roostook Green Mountains extra 95 to 98 | to above date, shi : aiit Pac ig i ae 167 
by all means, but do it by natural cents, fairto good 93 to 95 cents. Hebron | cae Fats ia apr 571 from’ New 
ANNIE C, WEBSTER. — extra 93 to 95 cents, fair to good 90 to 93 York, 93,772 from Portland, 122,406 from 





methods. 


nnsylvania. cents. Rose 95 cents and Dakota Red 83 to-| ‘ A : 
: : Montreal; 271,312 from Halifax, and 9196 
a tg 85 cents. York State white 85 cents for | poe St. John. / 4 


4 Total, 74,424 _ barrels. 
Poultry and Game. round and 80 cents for long. New Bruns- | mo¢q) previous season 1 360.056 barrels 
9 ’ - . 


» poultry trade is very dull,and but wick Silver Dollars 85 cents and Rose 90 to | 
for the light receipts of fresh-killed stock, 93 cents. P. E. I. Chenangoes 85 cents, A | 
es would be lower. On that they are | few small lots of North Carolina sweets at | 

it about previous rates. Choice roast- | $3 to $3.50a barrel, and Vineland cloth heads 
‘hickens are 18 to 20 cents, broilers 20 $5 to $6. 

cents, and fair to good 12 to 15 cents. 
E\tra choice fowl are 14 to 15 cents, and 
common to good 12 to 138 cents. Choice 
eons S125 to $1.50 a dozen, and fair to 
d75 cents te $1. Squabs, choice. large 
~)0 tu 83, others lower with small demand. 
Western frozen chiekens choice 14 to 15 





New . York Markets. 
Vegetarians here are not much better off 
iin the cost of food than meat eaters, for 
| prices have reached points that we think 

Domestic and Foreign Fruit. | have not been equaled since the civil war. 
Apples continue in good supply, there | Domestic potatoes are firm at. $2 to $2.75 a 
having been 1869 barrels received last week Sack for fair to prime State, $3 to $3.25 for 
and none were exported. Same week last | 180 pounds, and Maine are $3.25 to $3.50 per 
year receipts were 2374 barrels received. | Sack. German, 168-pound sack $2.50 to $3, 
No. 1 Maine Baldwins $4 to $5. Western | Belgian, $2.60 to $2.75, and Scotch, Irish 
cents. common 12 to 13 cents, fowl frozen | Gano $3.75 to $4.50 and Ben Davis $3.75 to | OF English $2.60 to $2.85. Bermuda No. 1 
choiee 12 cents and fair to good 104 to 114 $4.25. Good to choice Russets $3.75 to $4.50, are $6 to $7.50a barrel, and No, 2 $4.50 to $5, 
cents, ived 12 to 13 cents and old roosters 9 Baldwin and Greening common $3.50 to $4, | Havana $4.50 to $7, and Florida $6 to $6.50. 
cots. Choice broilers frozen 16 to 17 cents | No. 2 all kinds $2.50 to $3.25, Western Red | South Jersey sweet potatoes $3.50 to $5. 
and common to good 14 to 15 cents. A few varieties $1.75 to $2 a box. Some Cali- | Good onions scarce and firm.. White $5 
capons small to medium in storage at 12to fornia Pippins in bushel boxes have been | to $8 a barrel, yellow $3 to $4.50 and red 38 
is vents, but large stock, such as we used to. received and sold at $3 a box. Cape Cod | to $4. Inferior lots vary from $1 to $2.50. 
get, would be hard to tind at 16 to 18 cents. cranberries in small supply, but demand | Havana per crate $1.85 to $1.90, Barmads 
They have been ecaponizing too many of light and fancy late at $8 a barrel, common | e2 to $2.10 & ennhe, and a to 
the small breeds. Good eight-pound Lang- to good $5 to $7, crates $2 to $3. Florida | $2.65 for yore rien sack. Flori a beets 
shans, such as used to come from New Jer- pineapples, smooth Cayenne $3.50 to $4 a_ $1.25 to $1.50 a crate, or $4 *: $5 a hundred 
sev. or well-fattened Plymouth Rocks would) box. Strawberries in light supply, Charles- | bunches. New Orleans $2 to $3 per 
sell well now, but no one cares much for a4 ton and choice Florida are 30 to 35 cents | hundred. ¢ a 100 oe. Ros 
or5-poundeapon. Ducksare steady at10to12 a box, fair tu good and Louisiana 20 to 25 | rape ge Page A rode Np yn 


cents and geese dull at 8 to 10 cents. Frozen | cents. : |r a ‘ 
turkeys in foir demand at 16 to 16} cents for California oranges in fair supply; 22,867 | to $1 a box, and Canada $1a barrei. New 


choice small, and 15 to 16 cents for large. boxes last week, against 28,688 boxes same | Orleans leeks | $2 per 100 aa oy Fags 
Mixed lots 15} to 16 cents. Iced turkeys week last year. Navels, 96and 112 counts, | shallots $2 to $3. Florida celery $2 to $2.50 
fair to good 12 to 14 cents. Only a moderate choice $2.75 to $3, fancy $3.25; 126 and 150 @ Case. Rhubarb $3 to oS pm hundred 
supply of live poultry at 12 to 12} cents for counts, choice $3.50 to $3.75 and faney $3.75 | bunches. ayy per es egy py 
fowl and 8 to 10 cents for roosters. A little to $4; 176, 200 and 216 counts $4 to $4.25. | ton, colossal $4.50 to $5.50, extra $3.50 to $4, 


vame in cold storage and prices unchanged. Seedlings take wider range than usual, good | prime $2.75 to $3.25. California $2 to $5.50. 


to choice $2.75 to $3.25, fancy $3.50, Half- | Norfolk $3to $4, North Carolina $2.25 to 





boxes tangerines $2.50 to $2.75, and bloods $3.50, and small Southern $1.50 to $2. 
$1.75 to $2.25. Grape fruit from $3 for very | Southern squash, white $1 to 31.50 @ box. 
ordinary up to $5 or $6 for fancy and extra) Old cabbages are quiet at $1.50 to $2a 
Wealth in Potatoes. fancy. California lemons $2.75 to $3.25. barrel crate and $22 to $25 a ton. New 
The Census Office bas issued a reportshow- Messina and Palermo lemons steady, 300 Florida $2 to Laren barrel crate, ant 
ing that in 1899 the total number of farms | counts good $2.50, choice $2.75, fancy $3 Charleston $1.75 to $2. Norfolkand Balti- 
reporting Irish potatoes was 2,836,204, with to $3.50, 360 counts 25 cents a box less. | more kale 75 to ” cents a barrel. rene 
2ooson2 acres and a product of 273,328,307 Mediterranean oranges scarce, good to Florida, half-barrel E pepete $1 to $2. 
bushels, valued at $98,387,614. New York Choice $3.75 to $4.25. No Valencia cases in| Charleston $1.50 to $2.25, and North Caro- 
leads with 395,640 acres and a product of | jobbers’ hands, nominally $5. A few lina $1.25 to $2.25. Norfolk and Baltimore 
5000471 bushels, valued at $15,019,135. The | Malaga grapes $6 to $7 a cask. Figs steady | spinach $1 to $1.25 a barrel. Florida egg 


othe Lrincipal States are Wisconsin, with | at 15 to 18 cents, and dates dull at 34 to 4 plant, half-barrel crate $2.50 to $3. New 
2081 aeres and a product of 24,641,498 | cents. 


Cocoanuts $3 per hundred. Some Orleans chicory $4 to $6 a barrel, and es- 
cls, valued at $5,826,552: Michigan, with | Jamaica grape frait reported at $7 to $8) carol $3 to $5. 
‘ > ve DIGHVygWdea 5 + 


Romaine 50 cents to 
(3 acres and a product of 23,476,444 | & box, and some Florida at $8 to $9, $1.50 for Bermuda crates, $1.50 to $1.75 
» € : ats '’ 

bushels, valued at 86,759,342; Pennsylvania, 


but scarcely enough of either to be worth for Florida baskets. Parsley, Bermuda 
7,867 76 i $1.25 a crate and New Orleans $1 | 
With 227,867 aeres and a product of 21,769,- reporting. | $1 to $1. “1 
172 bushels aka at &0 am 054 id > to $2 per 100 bunches. Havana okra $2) 
The tetal. aeenieesiheiealie The Hay Trade. to $6acarrier. Green peas are more abun- | 

, ; 7] 9 ia small ‘lorida crates $1 to $2.25 
| potatoes was 1,001,8 h 537,44 The better grades of hay are in small | dant and dull. Floridacrates $ $2.25, 
freee rt dpe fe iP ay Tee = : | Charleston $1.50 to $3 a basket, and Savan- 


yy | € . i i i 
| at $19,876,200. The largest yield was | kets, andare higher and firm. The lower | nah $2 to $2.25. Florida string beans in 


i) \orth Carolina, which had 68,730 acres | grades sell hard and are accumulating at 800d supply and easy, wax $1.50 to $2.25 a 
¥ they should be held back, ¢rate or bushel basket, green $2 to $2.50 a 


: 0; Georgia follows with 70,620 aeres for if not sold before the new crop comes in, | basket, yah egg curd ieee nan 
product of 5,087,674 bushels, they must be kept over at a cost for storage | easier. Florida $1.75 to $2.75 a carrier, Key 





reporting 


T i i T , West and Havana $1.25 to $2.25. 
at $2,354,390. The other prin- that will exceed their value. The buyers srapiis 
do not appreciate the clover grades asa good | Hothouse lettuce is in light supply » but 
farmer does or should, and they have the demand is weak. Good to fancy brings 75 


say as to what they want, and do not care to 80 cents a dozen, poor to fair $2 to $2.50a 
what the dealer wants to sell, if they can case. Cucumbers are 75 cents to $1 a mig 
find elsewhere what suits them. for No. Lo yA oe “en ° — = 2 
Bostun received 427 cars of hay last week, sage A = cs ge ye ee en . 
of which 184 were billed for export, and 25. rer & aes ee a aati ’ 
cars of straw, yet among the 243 cars left  ®2¢ mushroo 5 

: There is but a moderate supply of..apples, 
othy. Corresponding week last year, re- np pg Pi pe gay yates 
ceipts were 224 cars of hay, of which 44 cars | good. to. fancy, are $4 to $5.50 a- barrel. 
tat jar Set ie is Baldwin the same. Gano and Ben Davis 
Choice timothy is firm at $17.50 to $18 for $3.75 to $4.25. York Imperial and Wine Sap 
$3.50 to $4.50.. Roxbury Russet.$4 to $4.75. 
| Golden Russet $3.50 to $4.25, and red winter 
i $3. to $3.50. Some choice 

46 oF ¥ ice is $10 13 qa Sorts, fair grades $ 0 § 
areas ysenes ~ ey res a in | Charleston strawberries sold promptly at 30 
pa purchaser ty g gt alent 'to 40 cents a quart. Florida were very 


states are Virginia, with 40,681 
iud a product of 4,470,602 bushels, 
V it $1,720,188; Alabama, with 50,865 
nud a product of 3,457,386 ‘bushels, 

it $1,687,039; South Carolina, with 
: acres and a product of 3,369,957 

+, Valued at $1,538,205; Texas, with 

wres and a product of 3,299,135 

valned at $1,689,015. 

otal number of farms ‘reporting 

vas 244,370, with 47,983 acres and a 
| of 11,791,121 bushels, valued at 
> 5. New York leads with 6033 acres, | 
roduct of 2,177,271 bushels, valued 
42. The other principal States are 
‘h 5067 acres and a product of 1,671,- 
1 iels, valued at $826,212; Michigan 
\ 1 acres and a product of 783,948 | 
. Valued at $345,310; Massachusetts, 
¥ acres and a product of 748,309 
0 valued at 332,353. 

reporting vegetables other than po- | 
ta d onions numbered 3,515,470, hav- 
45 acres and a valuation of the 
P f 3118,883,553. The States report- 
' irgest area given to the production | 
laneous vegetables are New York, 
5,285 acres and a_ value of 
Missouri, with 114,853 acres | 
at ilue of $5,388,460; Texas, with 
cres, and a value of $5,109,963; 
with 108,282 acres, and a value 
‘148. Pennsylvania, with 77,621 
a is a valuation of $6,088,214, which | 
rank next to New York in the value | 
etables, followed by Ohio, which | 
‘acres, and a value of $5,620,024. | 
RS oS 
ctables in Boston Market. * 


as been but a moderate supply of 
ouse and Southern vegetables, and 

higher, although the demand has 
‘er light. It may be called a mod- 
‘e,as the prices reduce demand. 





, here, it is hard to find choice or No. 1 tim- | 


| were for export, and 23 cars of straw. 


|large bales and $16.50 to $17.50 in small 


| good supply at $15 to $16, tangled rye $11 to | scarce. A few lots fair to good sold at 20 to 


| had liberal receipts last week, but nearly all | 


bales. No. 1 is $16 to $17, No. 2 $14 to $15, 
No. 3 and clover mixed $12 to $13 and clover 


$12, and oat $9.50 to $10.50. Providence | 25 cents, and poorer lots at 10 to 18 cents. 


>< - 
Boston Fish Market. 








of lower grades. Choice timotay sells at $18 
to $18.50, No. 1 $17 to $17.50, No. 2 $16 to | 
$16.50, and No. 3 $13 to $14, clover mixed| Fresh fish has been abandant the past 
the same and rye straw $16.50. | week, but trade is dull. This has caused 
Receipts for the week in New York city | lower prices to prevail. Market cod sells at 
9030 tons, against 5110 tons same week last | 14 cents a pound, large at 2 cents and steak 
year, 37,224 bales were exported, 520 tons of | at 3 cents. Haddock at 14 cents, small hake 
w wi the same, and large 2 cents, with pollock at 


straw were received. Prime timothy is firm “ 
at $19 in large bales and $17 in small bales. | 2 cents, and flounders the same, with cusk 


No. les, $17 to $18, small $16.50, | 14 cents. Striped bass are 15 cents, black 
No. abies og Fag 3 caine to $11, shipping | bass 8 cents and sea bass 10 cents. Snappers 
$8 to $10, clover mixed $10.50 to $11, clover | are 9 cents, pompano and Spanish mack- 
$10. Long rye straw $14.50 to $16, oat straw erel 12 cents, sheepshead 13 cents and 
$8 to $9 and wheat straw $8 to $12. In | bluefish 12 cents. Whitefish are 10 cents, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City the market is in lake trout 10 cents and sea trout 6 cents. 
the same condition as in New York, and Halibut is 14 cents for white, i cents for 
prices about the same, excepting that clover | gray, and 10 cents for chicken. Shad in fair 
grades are in better demand, and, if guod, | supply at 20 cents each for buck, 35 cents 
bring $2 to $3 a ton more than in New for roe. Shad roes 20 cents a pair. Yellow 
York. | perch are 5 cents a pound, white perch 8 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest | cents and pickerel 12 cents. Eastern salmon 


i i $ $19 in New | 60 cents a pound, and Western 25 cents. Her- 
prions of She Sarin err a | ring and alewives $1 a hundred. Eels 10 





bo 25 a dozen. Carrots are $1 a | $16 at Philadelphia, $15.50 at Baltimore, 
dy old and 75 cents to $1 a Richmond and Pittsburg, $15 at Chicago and 
i new bunches. Parsnips 50) St. Louis, $14 at Louisville, $13.75 at Cincin- 


OX, flat turnips 40 to 50 cents, | nati, $13 at Kansas City, $12at Detroit and 
turnips $1 to $1.25. a barrel Minneapolis, $11.50 at St. Paul and Duluth. 


York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, $18.50 at | 

sell at $1.75 ¢ -rovi d New Orleans, | cents a pound, fresh tongues 9 cents and 
ell at $1.75 a box, and new from Providence, $18 at Boston an Jooetht ee Sabataen ta tals peel 
| at 12 cents alive and 14 cents boiled. Shrimps 
are $1 a gallon, clams 50 cents, or in the 


| shell $2.50 to $3. a barrel. Frogs legs $1.15 a 


fresh mack+rel.at 18 cents each for small, 
and 25 cents for large. ,Oysters in good de- 
mand at $1 to $1.15 for ordinary Norfolk, 
$1,25 for selected or fresh-opened Stamfords, 
,and $1.40 to $1.50 for Providence river. 





_ New England Grop Report. 
The following .js-the United States De- 
partment of Agficulture Climate and Crop 


_ MF Roofing Tin is the original 
old-style roofing tin—made en- 


*.” fect black plates and the greatest 
. amountof pure tin and new lead. 


Roofing Tin 


has been used since the early 
of the Nineteenth Century 
Great Britain and America, 
and covers a great number 
rtant buildings in this 
great territory, where it has 
ted more than 50 years. 
Specify M F Roofin 
tin in your build- 
ing estimates. 
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Bulletin of the Weather Bureau, New Eng- | cattle, 4745 sheep, 16,153 quarters of beef went to 


il 21: 
the corresponding week of last year, 
; xer is considered as generally un- 
fa’ pieto the growth of grass and the 
planting of crops, although, owing to the 
| absence of rain in most sections, there was 
much general preparatory farm work done. 

The mean temperature for the week was 
1° above that of last year, but was still be- 
low the normal. The Weather Bureau sta- 
tions of the section report means as follows : 
Eastport, 42°; Portland, 46°; Nantucket, 44°; 
Northfield, 44°; Boston, 48°; Albany, N. Y., 
48°. 

The rainfall was deficient throughout the 
whole section, most that fell being in the 
form of local showers, and the maximum 
fall reported was less than one-half inch. 
In inches and hundredths at the Weather 
Bureau stations, the respective amounts 
were: Eastport, .10; Portland, .04; Nan- 
tucket, .10; Northfield, ..10; Boston, trace; 
Albany, N. Yi, .10. ¢ 

Although the consensus of opinion is that 
the season is from ten days to three weeks 
in advance of the normal, there are but few 
reports of any great progress in planting, 
the major part of that which has been done 
being the planting of peas, potatoes and a 
few other early vegetables. Although the 
amount of rainfall during the week has been 
small, the ground, as a rule, is too wet to 
work to advantage. The condition of the 
several staple crops is briefly mentioned 
below. 

With but one or two exceptions, where it 
was slightly winter-killed, grass is reported 
as looking remarkably well, and, so far as 
can now be judged, the outlook for a good 
crop is favorable. Encouraging reports are 
also received as to pastures, with some cat- 
tle already turned out. 

Most fall-sown grain has wintered well. 
Some oats have been sown in the southern 
portion of the section. There will probably 
be an increased acreage of corn, due to the 
high prices that have prevailed the past 
winter. 
| Fruit buds started well, but the cool 
weather has somewhat retarded their devel- 
opment. Blackberry and raspberry vines 
are looking well, taken as a whole, although 
sme canes were winter-killed. 

The maple-sugar season 1s nearly closed, 
the yield having been exceptionally good 
and the quality excellent, 









Butter Market Easier. 

There was a decided break in butter prices 
last week, making it 3to 4 cents a pound 
lower in Boston and Chicago, and 5 cents in 
New York. But now it is about 8 cents a 
pound higher than a year ago, and whether 
we may look for a farther decline when the 
grass-made stock becomes more abundant, 
or whether dealers will buy for cold storage 
and keep prices up to near the present 
quotations, is a hard question to solve. 
While early on Tuesday Northern extra sold 
at 284 cents, before night 28 cents was top 
rate. Best marks Eastern sold at 27 cents, 
fair to good 25 to 26 cents. Northern 
and Western firsts 27 cents and seconds 
25 to 26 cents. Boxes and prints in only 
moderate supply, and steady at 29 cents for 
extra Northern creamery, 27 cents for extra 
dairy and 24 to 26 cents for fair to good. 
Dairy in tubs 27 cents for extra Vermont or 
New York and 25 to 26 cents for firsts. 
Choice renovated butter is in demand at 26 
to 27 cents, but fair to good at 23 to 25 cents 
is dull. No imitation creamery or ladle- 
packed butter offering or called for. Job- 
bers’ rates 14 to 2 cents higher than our 
quotations, but no one cares to hold out 
against a fair offer, and buyers are very 
cautious about not stocking heavily. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending April 18, five days, were 12,824 
tubs and 13,495 boxes, a total weight of 550,- 
006 pounds, against 619,266 pounds the pre- 





ing week last year. 
The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were nothing, against 9525 pounds cor- 
responding week last year. From New 
York last week there were no exports. 
This stock of butter in the Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Warehouse is reduced to 825 
tubs, against 12,038 tubs same time last year. 
The Eastern holds only 79 tubs, and the 
total stock here foots up only 904 tubs, 
against 14,836 tubs same time last year. 
This looks a8 if we shall begin the new 
trade year with clean floors. 
————_-_ +> 
—The exports from the port of Boston 
for the week ending April 19, 1902, included 45,423 
pounds cheese and 170,494 pounds oleo. For the 
same week last year the exports included 9525 
pounds of butter, 139,060 pounds cheese and 79,170 
pounds oleo. 
—tThe total shipments of boots ard shoes from 
Boston this week have been 71,012 cases, against 
81,599 cases last week; corresponding period last 
year, 86,547. The total shipments thus far in 1902 
have been 1,356,196 cases, against 1,393,456 cases 
in 1901. 
—The exports of live animals and dressed 
beef last week included 1826 cattle, 1412 sheep, 
6512 quarters of beef from Boston; 2455 cattle, 
1811 sheep, 14,126 quarters of beef from New 
York; 615 cattle, 1625 sheep from Baltimore; 879 
cattle, 400 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 463 
cattle from Portland, and 351 cattle from New- 
port News, a total of 6589 cattle, 4848 sheep, 21,038 





| 
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dozen, and soft-shelled crabs $1. A few 


quarters of beef from all ports. Of this 3780 


Liverpool; 2356 cattle, 3404 quarters of beef to 
London; 295 cattle to Manchester; 100 cattle to 
Hull; 1200 quarters of beef to Southampton, and 
58 cattle, 103 sheep, 281 quarters of beef to Ber- 
muda and West Indies. 

—— The world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 7,460,108 bushels of wheat from six 
countries and 2,895,273 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this 4,118,108 bushels of wheat and 
400,273 bushels of corn went from the United 
States. 

——Trafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week as follows: 189,000 
barrels of flour, 214,000 bushels, 191,000 bushels of 
corn, 1059 barrels of pork, 9,142,000 pounds of 
ard, 20,543 boxes of meats. 

—tThe mutton market continues firm, with 
prices very high, except on spring lambs, which 
are easy: Lambs 11 to 12 cents, fancy and 
Brightons 11} to 12} cents, spriag lambs $3 to $7, 
yearlings 11 to 124 cents, muttons 11 to 124 cents, 
fancy 12 to 13 cents, veals 9 to 10 cents, fancy and 
Brightons 10 to 104 cents. 

—Beef was in quiet demand, with prices firm. 
Still higher prices are reported from the West: 
Extra sides, 103 to 103 cents; heavy, 9} to 10 cents 
zood, 8} to 9 cents; light grass and cows, 8} to 8} 
cents; extra hinds, 12} to 13 cents; good, 11 to 11} 
cents; light, 94 to 10 cents; extra fores, 7} to 8} 
cents; heavy, 7} to 74 cents; good, 6} to 7 cents; 
light, 64 cents; backs, 7 to 10} cents; rattles, 5} to 
74 cents; chucks, 7} to 9 cents; short ribs, 9 to 15 
cents; rounds, 8 to 104,.cents; rumps, 9} to 15 cents; 
rumps and loins, 10 to 154 cents; loins, 134 to 174 
cents. 

—tThe Department of Agriculture reports <he 
value of agricultural products exported for the 
fiscal year of 1901 at $952,000,000, the largest on 
record, exceeding 1901 $100,000,000. © ~ 
——The receipts of hogs at the eight principal 
packing points for the week were 269,500, the 
same last week 383,500, this week last year 343,400. 
——The exports of dairy products from New 
York last week included 1573 boxes of cheese to 
Liverpool, 150 to London, 747 to Hull, 471 to New- 
castle and 5 to Pawnee, a total of 2946 boxes of 
cheese and no butter. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on April 19, included 44,282,000 
bushels of wheat, 7,226,000 bushels of corn, 3,114,- 
000 bushels of oats, 1,843,000 bushels of rye and 
1,365,000 bushels of barley. Compared with a week 
ago, this is a decrease of 2,332,000 bushels of 
wheat, 324,000 bushels of corn and 129,000 bushels 
of rye, and an increase of 60,000 bushels of oats 
and 187,000 bushels of barley. _ On April 30, 1901, 
the supply was 49,868,000 bushels of wheat, 21,328,- 
000 bushels of corn, 10,911,000 bushels of oats, 
1,012,000 bushels of rye and 718,000 bushels of bar- 
ley. 

Pork products are steady and unchanged: 
Long cut and heavy backs $21.75, medium $20.75, 
lean ends $22.25, bean pork $17.75 to $18.5), fresh 
ribs 14} cents, corned and fresh shoulders 10} 
cents, smoked shoulders 104 cents, lard 11} cents, 
in pails 113 to 123 cents, hams 13} cents, skinned 





JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
‘Kelling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 
Only book of its kind. Con‘ains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to T: 
Pleasure and 
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they eat, drink P; 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. * My Cat Tom,” * A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
“A. Forgotten Prisoner.” “Her Wants ‘Supplied,” 
* Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless 7A Cat 












































































hams 14} cents, sausage 11 cents, Frankfurt sau- 

sages 10} cents, boiled hams 19 to 19} cents, bacon 

13} to 14} cents, bolognas 10 cents, pressed ham 

13 cents, raw leaf lard 12} cents, rendered leaf 

lard 113 cents, in pails 12§ to 123 cents, pork 

tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 11} cents, briskets bi 
11} cents, sausage meat 10} cents, country dressed 

hogs 8 cents. 

——‘ Bradstreet’s ” weekly export statement: 
Wheat (flour counted as wheat), 3,842,000 bushels; 
the same last week, 4,447,000 bushels; this week 
last year, 6,405,000 bushels; since July 1, 202,688,000 
bushels; same period last year, 161,027,000 
bushels; exports of corn, 159,000 bushels; the 
same last week, 331,000 bushels; this week last 
year, 2,624,000 bushels; since July 1, 24,624,000 
bushels; same period last year, 149,611,000 bush- 
els. 

-— Eggs are higher than last week, and unusu- 
ally high for April, but many are being shipped 
here for storage, direct from the West, while 
local dealers are waiting. Nearby and Cape 
fancy are selling at 19 to 20 cents. Eastern and 
Northern choice fresh 18 to 18} cents, fair to good 
17 to 174 cents. Indiana fancy 18 cents, Western 
selected 17} to 18 cents, fair to good 174 cents, 
and dirties 16} cents. The stock in cold storage 
now is 33,439 cases, against 68,070 cases a year ago. 

——Few people have any idea of the enormity of 
the insurance business of the United States. It 
not only exceeds that of any other country, but is 
.twice as great as that of all the rest of the world 
combined. At the present time there is in the 
United States about $12,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force, including assessment business. 
This means over $160 for every man, woman and 
child in the country, or $800 for every family. The 
annual risks written by the fire-insurance com- 
panies are estimated at $20,000,000, which is $250 
per capita, or $1250 per family. Thus it will be 
seen that every family in the country on an aver 
age has insurance assets of over $2000. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


| 
| 
|No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
| 





Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profit 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing: Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators} 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 





vious week and 919,515 pounds correspond- | jtaining, full of facts, beautifully 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 


Svecial Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS. - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles ‘of unquestionable value. Testea by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent byzmail 































in appearing as an oe greed of the 
spcemene of 


of this well-known breeder. 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
oreeders 0 oras will find this book interesting 
reading.”—Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—School 
Education, Minneapolis. 

* It seems to us a book w./ich those who are fond of 
cats will be gi dtc read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 

Angete and other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

*“* Volume of highest authority exceedingly enter- 
{ustrated. — Ameri- 
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can Cultivator, b ston, Mass. 
Pric-, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 
sent direct. 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Wacshiugton Street. Bostun, Mass. 
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TURKEYS 
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Cc. N. CBRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton 8t., New York City 
eccount of the turkey,- (ts deve: p: ent 
trom the wild state to the various breeds, 
and 
beautiful and profitebie birds. 
The present bo 4 is an effort to fit 


HOW TO | 
GROW THEM 
complete directions for breedirg, 
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or receipt of price. 
Ne book ia existence gives ar rdvquate 
rearing and marketing these 
oi the most successfu! experts in or 


dy 


growing, both as breeders of fancy stcc 
and as raisers of turkeys tor market. 
The < papers out of nearly 
be essays submi y the most success 
turkey s in America are em 
vodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts ot 
the country, including Canada and New 


Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
localit~ 


Profusely I'ustrated. Cloth 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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Score one for the first thunder. shower of 
the season. 


The’ ‘appropriations ¢for 
week are lining up. 





**Old-Home ”’ 


2 





An inspired political speaker is not nec. 
essarily a prophet. 


—— +o o 
Mr. Rockefeller has given education in the 
South a sturdy push. 





. 
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Warm weather has been somewhat over 
anxious in the middle West. pee 

“ Technique”’ is;{evidently a very popular 
periodical at the Institute. 
>>. , 

We suspect that the shirt waist by any 
other,name will be just as popular. © 

————2-@-e 
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There are skeletons even in so well regu- 
lated a household as the Navy Yard. 
-~>--— 

The open carj is with us, and there is 
somebody sitting right in the end seat. 


oo oe 
No, the trusts will certainly not _ accuse 
Attorney General Knox of philandering. 
<> -———__—_——— 














Is there noSsandwich that will comport 
graciously, with the Sunday glass of scda? 

Chess is’ the touch of nature that makes 
the American ;and English universities kin 
ust at present. 





-<>>—> 
There is nothing medieval about Newton. 

The city fathers were almost unanimous in 

discouraging the proposed curfew. 








>> 


Bostof harbor is of the variety that the 
novelists describe as ‘‘ smiling” since the 
passage of the river and harbor bill. 





Another practical joker has been killed by 
the person who took his merriment seri- 
ously. But the race continues. 


<> 
>) +> 


Who can fail! totsympathize with the lat 
est strike of the mill girls in Providence?” 
Woman’s first duty is to be beautiful. 

Miss Stone is free, but in view of the ef- 
foits being maae to {capture her lecture, lib- 
erty must seem vw have its disadvantages. 


a, 
o> 


New Jersey is already preparing for the 
mosquito war. ‘The mosquito and the State 
are going to3 be definitely separated if the 

tate can do it. 














We} applaud the optimism that believes 
that encouraging the use of alcohol for in- 
dustrial purposes will diminish its con- 
umption as a beverage. 





That was a Crimson wedding inthe Philp- 
pines, but the crimson was of the peaceful 
Cambridge variety rather than the sangui- 
nary hue of a martial period. 


><. 
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The city has not been noticeably decorated 
n honor of the kindergartners, but the fact 
does not detract from the importance of 
what they have accomplished. 


>> 
> 








How these advertisers do put their fingers 
on present conditions! .“The youth of 
today,” says one of them, “is the product 
of our age of rapid advancement.”’ 

-.?>- 

One of the envoys to the coronation de- 
clinesto go on account of the expense. The 
incident reminds one of the rules governing 
the corresponding society of the Pickwick 
Club. _ 


The Charlesbank Gym. has resumed 
its development of Boston muscles, thus 
helping to provide the necessarily healthy 
body for the proverbially well-developed 


Boston mind. 














The board of managers of the Franklin 
fund are rapidly accumulating material for 
a geographical history of the Hub. es Sites 
We Have Met” might be an appropriate 
title for it. 


Tyranny was certainly well lashed in 
Faneuil Hall the other evening, although it 
must be admitted that tyranny is well used 
to the process. But coercion is getting out 
of date, and governments have still to be 
reminded if they overlouk the obvious. 


>> 
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The world is always providing itself with 
new excitement. Just think of the pleas- 
urable suspense of the young people out in 
Ohio who were married by telephcne and 
made each other’s personal acquaintance 
after the ceremony. 
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The congressmen who go South on Mr. 
Thompson’s invitation will have a pleasant 
trip atall events; and it is certainly better 
to know a little about the nodern Negro in 
his Southern environment at first hand than 

o know nothing at all. 

More women wished to join the class for 
homemakers at the Woman’s Industrial 
and Educational Union last year than there 
was room for. Is this an indication that 
domesticity is coming back into fashion ? 

—————__-- a ————_—_——_ 

‘“‘Schoolhouses of a pleasing but not 
ornate design, and without useless decora- 
tion,’”’ ought to satisfy everybody, even the 
esthetic. Useless decoration has never 
been a vital factor in architecture, and the 
money spent for it has often been very much 
needed for useful purposes. 








Secretary Shaw has forbidden custom 
house officials from using tobacco while they 
are examining ladies’ gowns. This will 
work very well for the honest ladies who 
are not attempting to smuggle, but others 
will find that a smokeless inspector is much 
<ess good-natured than an inspector plus a 
cigar. es 

The Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the 
World, is in danger of having to bring 
its goat into court. The goat, it seems, 
is, consistently enough, made of wood with 
certain concealed machinery to make it jump 
and buck,—hence the lawsuit instituted by 
the gentleman who rode upon it, so he now 

ims, to his permanent detriment.% 


a> 
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The Associated Charities is turning its 
attention to free dentistry for the deserving 
poor. The object is certainly a worthy one. 
Poverty is hard to bear, but an aching tooth 
is even harder. It ought surely to arouse 

omebody’s practical sympathy to learn that 
here is an opportunity waiting for him to 
endow so practical a charity. 

Lord Kelwin will find many to agree with 
him in his differentiation between the 
achievements of Marconi and Santos-Du- 
mont. “A balloon with a paddle” can 
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toy, and, if it became practical enough to be 
a fad,a most annoying and unpleasant toy 
into the bargain. 

It seems particularly hard that when the 
Democrats of Uhrichsville, O., have just sue- 
ceeded in winning their first mayoralty elec- 
tion, that the successful candidate should 
run away and issue the ultimatum that he 
proposes to stay away unti) he is permitted 





being compelled to be a mayor. 
ination, it seems, was thrust upon him and 
evidently accepted with no idea that he 
would be elected. Now he proposes to stay 
away until some other man is elected and 
sworn in. <All of which goes to show that 
even the most good-natured man occasion- 
ally has a mind of his own. 
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Good Seed for the Farm. 


One of the most important things to con- 
sider in the production of satisfactory crops 
onthe farm is the obtaining of suitable 
seeds and of the best varieties for the pur- 
pose. If allother things are properly at- 
tended to and this neglected, inferior results 
may be expected. 

First, seeds should be adapted to the lo- 
cality, climate and soil. All kinds of crops 
will not flourish alike under all conditions 
or in all parts of the United States. It is 
always safest to grow those kinds that are 
adapted to any particular location, as they 
will usually give the best results. 

It will do to obtain seeds from a more 
northern or colder climate, but it is hardly 
safe to take them North from the South, as 
they will not be so likely to mature a 
crop, owing to a difference is season and 
climate. 

Seeds in any lowality may be greatly im- 
proved by careful selection and propaga- 
tion. Particularly is this the case with 
corn. A good variety can be well. kept up 
in its original characteristics, and even im- 
proved in some respects, as earliness, uni- 
formity, productiveness, etc., by this care- 
ful attention in selection from year to year. 
Valuable varieties are often obtained in this 
way, entitling them to the designation of 
pedigree or thoroughbred. 

With the other grains, as wheat, oats, 
barley, etc., new varieties may be profitably 
obtained from time to time that will possess 
important characteristics, but to keep them 
well up in yield and profitableness it will be 
necessary to pay considerable attention to 
selection and proper preparation. 

If these seeds are run through a govod 
grading and cleaning mill, of which there 
are those well adapted to the purpose, not 
only can the seeds ot weeds be removed, but 
also the light and imperfect. grains that 
would reduce the value of the crop if sown. 
Those who have had no experience can 
hardly realize the great improvement made 
In a crop as a result of this assorting and 
cleaning process. The growth will be more 
uniform and stronger and the grain heavier 
To have pure, clean seed can hardly be 
second in importance to its adaptation to 
the locality for profitable results. 

It may sometimes be beneficial to change 
the seed of the same varieties from one kind 
of soil or locality to another. Particularly 
is this the case with potatoes. This crop is 
perhaps the most liable to deterioration or 
disease, when grown for any length of time 
in one locality or on the kinds of soils, 
hence the benefit of frequent changes of seed 
or of obtaining of new yarieties. For this 
purpose many obtain their seed from that 
famous’ potato-producing country, Aroos- 
took County, Me. 

If possible, or as far as possible, get clean, 








hardly hope to be anything but an expensive 





pure seeds, true to name, of all the varieties 
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A ‘ , ) attention to their trees to know 
to attend to his personal business without | 
The nom- | 











COL. WILLIAM A. GASTON. 
(From a Recent Photograph by Chié¢kering.) 


grown on the farm. They will ccest more, 
’tis true, but it will be much cheaper in the 
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Spraying Fruit Trees. 

Apples at $3.50 to $5 a barrel last fall and | 
much higherthan that this spring are apt | 
to make folks interested in fruit trees. | 
Many farmers who have never paid enough | 
whether | 
they were bearing apples or bananas, are | 
now looking up on such matters as grafting, | 
pruning and spraying. 

The experienced fruit growers, of course, 

are all looking out for the spraying at this | 
season of the year. The Vermont Experi- | 
ment Station says that the mail is flooded | 
with inquiries on this subject, and in re- | 
sponse to the general interest they have sent | 
us the following information: Questions on | 
other points may be addressed by letter or | 
postal card to Experiment Station, Burling- | 
ton, Vt. 
(12 ficst r2z1is ite is a good spray pump | 
with the necessary rigging. The outfit can | 
be bought of the manufacturers or of the | 
implement dealers, and will cost anywhere | 
from $10 to $200. A first-class outfit costs 
$15 to $25. 

Just at this time of the year the spraying 
needed by fruit trees is chiefly for the pre- 
vention of fungous diseases. For this pur- 
pose a plain solution of copper sulphate, 
one pound in ten to twenty gallons of water, 
may be used. Bordeaux mixture is equally 
as good, but it is more bother to make. 
The first spraying should be given at once, 
before the blossoms open. 

A little later, just after the blossoms fall, 
another spraying should be given. This 
should be bordeaux mixture in every case. 
Bordeaux mixture may be made of varying 
proportions and strengths. The standard 
mixture consists of 14 pounds of copper 
sulphate, one pound stone lime, ten gallons 
water (six pounds sulphate, four pounds 
lime, one barrel water). Dissolve the 
sulphate and slack the lime in separate ves- 
sels, dilute each with about half of the total 
water to be used, and then pour the sulphate 
solution into the lime water while stir- 
ring vigorously. Continue the ° stirring 
for a minute to insure perfect mixture. It 
deteriorates on standing, and should be 
used soon after made. Keep the mixture 
clean to avoid clogging of pump and nozzles. 
Strain the solutions and havea strainer on 
suction tube of pump. A quick, convenient 
way to dissolve copper sulphate is to sus- 
pend it in a cheese-cloth or similar bag just 
below the surface of the water. 

A third spraying two weeks later, with 
bordeaux mixture, will bea paying invest- 
ment. Even a fourth and fifth spraying, at 
intervals of two weeks, will sometimes pay 
handsome dividends. 

In all sprayings, except the firs$, some 
paris green should be used. Add o#@pound 
paris green to two hundred gallons of 
water, or four ounces to the barrel. If 
there is danger of bud moth, the paris 
green might better be used inthe first spray- 
ing also. 
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Defects in Cheese. 

Gassy Fermentation—This is the worst 
and commonest trouble in cheese factories, 
and is caused by bacteria breaking down 
the sugar in the milk and producing gas 
therefrom. This gas causes the appearance 
known to cheese makers as_ pin hole or 
gassy curds. These harmful germs gain 
admittance to the milk in the process of 
milking or after the milk is drawit the 
udder. Particles of manure, stagnant water, 
and dirty pastures contain this claéé,of gas* 
producing germ in large nunrbers, and it is | 
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easy to see how they gain access to the 


milk by careless milking. Cows lying on 


; the ground or walking through stagnant 


water get their hairy coats seeded with 
these noxious forms, and they are dislodged 
from the aniral’s coat into the milk pail by 
the movements of milking. The high tem- 
perature at which milk is usually kept 
during the summ>r tavors their growth, and 
they consequently become very numerons 
in the milk. We have recently made sev- 
eral analyses of water sent from cheese 
factories, and have found therein large 
numbers of gas-producing germs. 

To avoid as far as possible the contamina 
tion from milking it is advisable before 
commencing (1) to brush well the cow’s 
udder and that part of her thigh, tlank and 
side next to the milker; (2) to rub the udder 
and teats carefully with a clean, damp 
cloth. 

Bad Flavors—There are many well-known 
defects in cheese, generally indicated by 
such expressions as “off flavor,” ‘not 
clean flavor,”’ ‘‘tainted,”’ ‘‘ goose flavor,’’ 


| ** yeasty,” “‘ bitter,’’ etc., all of which are 


abnormal flavors, due in the majority of 
instances to noxious bacteria gaining access 
to the milk,—sometimes by carelessness in 
milking, as explained above; sometimes 
from dirty whey tanks, sometimes from 
carrying sour whey in milk cans, and other 
times from the use of contaminated well 
water. 

The cheese in an Eastern factory was 
pronounced “ off flavor,’? and an examina- 
tion revealed the fact that the germ causing 
the trouble was in the well water, which 
was used in setting the vats. The water 
had acted as a starter, and a change in the 
water supply at once removed the trouble. 
The high temperatures of curing-rooms -in 
the summer time favor the growth of many 
of these undesirable germs in cheese. 

Color or Pigment in Cheese—A number 
of abnormal changes manifested by the pro- 
duction of various colors in cheese are 
caused by bacteria. A common result from 
such bacteria is red or rusty cheese, the dis- 
coloration being noticeable on the edges of 
the particles of curd. Blue, black and green 
cheese are also caused in this way, but not 
so frequently. Mottled or discolored cheese 
likewise belongs to this category.—Report 
of the Ontario Agricultural College Experi- 
mental Farm. 
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Business methods are more needed in 
farming than hard labor. The first task 
being to produce the crop, the question of 





‘how this can be done at the least cost, or 


rather how the most can be produced above 
the amount needed to repay cost of produc- 
tion, snould be carefully considered, for on 
this alone depends the question of profit 
and loss. It is neither profitable to 
expend money and time, worth more 
than the crop will sell for, for the sake 
of having a little better crop than others, 
or to lose a part of the crop to save a 
little expense or labor. We believe it will 
always pay to control the water supply, at 
least to the extent of preventing it from 
keeping the ground cold and wet at a time 
when it should be fit for cultivation. If to 
this could be added the means of supplying 
water when it was needed, and rains would 
not come, we should think we had an ideal 
field. We believe in thorough cultivation, 
both betore planting and afterward, which 
does not always mean deep cultivation, 
for that is more a question of adapting it to 
the crop to be grown, but having the soil 
well pulverized and frequently stirred after 
the plants begin to grow. If this is done, 
the question of keeping down weeds need 
not be considered. We believe in feeding 
the plants liberally with such plant food 
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as is adapted to their growth, and we be- 
lieve in always using good seed and enough 
of it. If thereisa supertiuous plant it is 
easier to remove it than to put one in the va- 
cant places. These are business methods, 
and there are others we will refer to later 
on. 





A variety of food is most valuable for any 
animal, or we will say that we know of no 
one that will produce as good results in pro- 
moting growth, milk production or the stor- 
ing of fat as acombination of foods. This 
has been well illustrated when pigs have 
been fed with mixed grain rations, or with a 
single grain, or with the grains in com- 
bination with skimmilk.. In’every case it 
has been found that the mixed grains 
gave better results than either grain 
alone, and that the milk addition increased 
the profits much more than would be ex- 
pected by experiments when milk was given 
alone. The nearest approach to a perfect 
food when used alone is grass, and even in 
that the best results are-found from those 
pastures which have a goodly variety of the 
different grasses. A pasture newly seeded 
with but one or two kinds of.seed is-not worth 
near as much as anold field which has a 
dozen or more varieties, if the latter has 
not run down until there is not feed enough, 
or been allowed to stand until the grass has 
lost its succulence and become all woody 
fibre, 01, as we used to say, has “ cured 
on the stump.”’ But even with the best of 
pastures we have thought it profitable to 
feed some grain. The results may not. man 
ifest themselves at once, but they will be 
there just the same, and the good done by 
the extra feed will be shown later on. 

—paiieieett. Lins 

South Dakota cattle feeders are promising 
arelief from the high prices that are now 
being asked for beef. They say that they 
are carrying more cattle than ever before, 
as there was an unusual growth of grass 
there in 1901, and when some of the South- 
western States were suffering from the 
drought they purchased .more cattle than 
ever before; and as the winters have been 
mild and the ranges well covered with grass, 
they are feeding their cattle at small ex- 
pense with the use of but little hay or corn, 
and that they expect to have grass-fed 
stock in good condition as soon as spring 
opens.. They will probably want a good price 
for it, but as grass-fed beef does not 
sell for as much as winter-fed stock fattened 
on corn, if they have many to offer it may 
be the means of foreing beef prices downa 
little. While we rejoice with the farmers 
who are getting better prices fur their live 
stock than they have received in years past, 
we cannot refuse our sympathy to those 
who have to buy their meats, and pay the 
prices now asked for them. We can only 
repeat the adyice we have given before, that 
farmers in the Eastern States should try to 
produce more meat, and to do that they must 
grow more corn and raise more of their 
young animals to maturity. 

q oe rf 
Too much can scarcely be said about the 
importance of having forage crops to supple- 
ment the pastures, when drought causes the 
crop to run short. it.is important to the 
dairy, because without it at such times the 
cows will shrink in their milk, and after 
this shrinkage has taken place, the grass 
that starts after the rains come cannot 
bring back either the full milk pruduc- 
tion, or the flesh they will have lust, 
and the most  jiiberal: feeding at the 
barn, though it may put on flesh, will 
not cause the milk to return. Worse than 
that, starvation will induce the cow to eat 
weeds or the leaves of trees, so as to seri- 
ously injure the quality of what she may 
produce. ‘There is also another value; 
to these forage crops. Farmers are often 
tempted tu feed too late in the fall that they 
may save hay. This leaves the pasture 
bare in winter, and the ground after 
the fall rains gets trod and packed hard, 
and the grass starts slowly in the spring, 
while if enough had been left to protect 
it, it would have warmed up and started 
more quickly, giving good feed just when 


the stock seem to relish it best. Do not fai 
to provide some, and more than one, if possi 
ble, of these crops,that they may be ready at 
any time from June to Octuber. If any are 
left beg can be cured tor use in winter, 
saving the precious hay. j 
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Good Times for Farmers. 

There seems to be nv. reason . why. ‘this 
country will not continue ‘prosperous, and 
continued prosperity in business and in the 
manufacturing industries will ‘make a good 
demand for all prod~cts of the farm, Many 
farmers, therefore, are planning to plant an 
increased acreage. We wotild remind our 
farmers that economy lies. in making each 
crop yield a maximum crop; a&‘the cost of 
the seed, cultivation and taxés ‘are about 
the same for a small crop‘as-foria large one. 
This leads to the question of what fer- 
tilizers to use. Among altthe’ktnds offered 
for sale, we find that the ‘Bradley brands 
still take the highest rank. They are uni- 
form in quality and condition. ' They can be 
relied upou year after year as’ profitable 
crop producers. hye 





A professor of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity has been driven to declare that there 
exists too much of what ‘he describes as 
** yum-yum business ” in that co-educational 
institution. We suspect thig. professor of 
being a crusty and unattractive bachelor; 
an attractive bachelor would ‘have been dis- 





pleased, perhaps, but certainly not so dis- 
respectful. ontskt 
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Clearance Sais 


Registered Jerseys 
MR. ATHERTON T. BROWN. 


Of Brookline, Mass., being about 
to relinquish the breeding of Jer- 
seys, will sell at auction his entire 
herd of cows in milk, heifers in 
calf, and yearlings. A superior 
lot, in splendid condition. ll 
tuberculin tested, though 


THERE HAS NEVER BEEN A CASE OF 
TUBERCULOSIS IN THE HERD. 


Sale, Tuesday, May 6 


AT 10 O°CLOCK, A. M., 


at the Auction Mart of Isburgh & 
Co., 205 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
Terms Cash. Cattle on exhibition 
on Monday, May 5th. Catalogues 
on application. 


ISBURGH & CO., 


205 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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IMPERIAL WINC-MILL. 


It is the cheapest investn 
you can make, as it has 
internal gear and = inaiiea 
iron frame. 

We alsosell Pumos. Tanks. 
Gas Engines and general Wate 
Supplies. 


SMITH & THAYER 


COMPANY. 
236 CONGRESS SF., 
Boston, Wass. 
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STILL LEADING THE LINE 
of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 
MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 
Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. More 
popular thanever. In useeverywhere. We can in- 
‘Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 


Write us, | 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 














C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass,, i: «2s 


Strawberry Plants 


VERY LOW THIS SEASON. 


200-Egg Incubator 
=f @6for $12-°° 


construction 


Hatches every | 
: Gegg. Write forcatalogue' j 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quinc: 


Surplus stock of Excelsior Johns 


Haverland $3 per M. is, 


Send at once to 
GEORGE F. WHEEL! 
Concord. 
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Che Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


IVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending April 30, 1902. 
Shotes 
‘and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
s week..3343 4951-112 25,305 3037 
+ week. .2862 5279 160 28,571 3487 








Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 
«ke—Per hundred pounds on total weight of* 
., tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first] 
Jity, $5.25@5.75; second quality, #4.5085.0034 
d quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 


rs 


\@8.00; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ |” 


Western steers, 5}@7jc. 

ws AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
0) @38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
s, $50,00.@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
roRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
s, $10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
s, S22a40. 

~uiEp—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
oie; sheep and lambs per .head, in lots, $3@ 
» lambs, 4}. @7se. 
\r Hoags—Per pound, Western, 7}@74e, live 
vit; shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
itry dressed hogs, 9@9}c. 
EAL CALVES—3}@6hte P Ib 
ipEsS—Brighton—6}@7ce P tb; country lots, 54 


\LF SKINS—65c@$1.30 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
\LLOW—Brighton, 4@5e P tb; country lots, 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


tertown..1978 4720 3,686 «= 2250-800 
chton. ....1365 231 «21,619 787168 


Cattle. Sheep. 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Brown, Snell 
At Brighton. & Co 68 
\ Berry 20 D Monroe 108 
\\ Stanley 5 W Laveck 134 
rompson & G H Price 20 
Hanson 18 1 FAunnisett 20 
Libby Bros. 29 Gordon & Iron- 
iM Philbrook = 7 sides ) 
Harris &  Fel- 
lows 30. «10 New Yerk. 
MD Holt& Son 14 At Brighton. 
EE Chapman 12 D Fisher 20 
s E Eaton 14 
A |) Kilby 7 Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 
JS Henry 3484 
New Hampshire. WA Bardwell 18 46 
AtNEDM& Weel OH Forbush 12 
Co. WF Dennen 3 
A F Jones & Co 30 At Brighton. 
W Gordon 13 |. JS Henry 67 
EdJSargent 20 R Connors 17 
T Shay 18 H_ K Davis 6 
4; S Peavey 8 8 JP Day 10 
E G Foss 10 2 DA Walker 10 
At Watertown. C D Lewis 7 
H M Nims 7 W Rodman 8 
sreck & Wood = 14 3 
WF Wallace 84 1 Western. 
At Brighton. 
Vermont. Armour & Co 299 
At Watertown. Morris BeefCo 187 
A Williamson 18 Swift & Co 289 
Fred Savage 20 50 WN Chamberlin 220 
H N Jenne 1 18 SS Learned 96 


N H Woodward 6 6 Sturtevant & 


W E Hayden 68 aley 43 
RE French 25 AtNED™M& Wool 
Doonan Bros 3 Ce. 
G W Hall 17 N EDM & Wool 
Co 425 2795 
Canada. At Watertown. 


(, A Sawyer 215 


At Watertown. 215 
3 A Hathaway 174 1400 


J A Hathaway 351 
J Gould 98 





Live Steck Exports. 

The market at English ports on cattle has de- 
clined fe on best grades, and 1¢ on luwer grades. 
For a number of weeks Canada cattle have been 
sent over in fair numbers, but quality not to be 
compared with Western, and State cattle com- 
mand best rates. Latest quotable rates at Liv- 
erpool 13a@14}¢c, d. w. Shipments, 1901 cattle, 1400 
sheep and 80 horses. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Pom- 
eranian, for Glasgow, 68 Canadian cattle by 
Brown, Snell & Co.,71 do. by D. Monroe, 54 do. 
by W. Laveck, 20-do. by W. H. Price, 20 do. by F. 
Hunnesett, 19 horses by J. & J. Watson; on 
steamer Anglian for London, 250 cattle by Morris 
Beet Company, 232 State and 18 Canadian cattle 
by swift & Co., 61 horses by E. F. Roberts; on 
steamer Sagamore for Liverpool, 233 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 54 State and 351 Canadian 
cattle by J. A. Hathaway, also 1400 sheep; on 
steamer Iberian for London, 299 cattle by Armour 
& Co., 80 Canada cattle by W. Laveck, 37 do. by 
l). Monroe, 16 do. by Gordon & Ironsides. 

Horse Business. 

‘he market during the past week has been es- 
pecially good and satisfactory to the shippers, 
(Quick sales and firm prices, with large arrivals. 
At Cavanaugh Bros.’ the disposals were in heavy 
horses in a retail way at fair prices. At Moses 
Colman & Sons a good week at strong prices for 
good drivers. A great demand for horses that 
command $150@250; acclimated horses at $40@ 
225. Constant call for ponies. At Isburgh & Co.’s 
sale stable sold 75 head, from $35@250, including 
some saddlers. At Welch & Hall’s sale stable 
some 150 head, including draft and driving horses, 
at satisfactory prices. The big week of the year. 
At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s stable sold 10 carloads, 
llostly at $90@225 a head. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The market was in fair shape for the 
~ale of beef cattle, but a grain easier than last 
week. Butchers were in need of ali arrivals, and 
nade their bids accordingly. The arrivals of 
Canada cattle were all for export. O. H. For- 
ist sold best cows, of 1130 ths, at 4c; 4 cows, of 

1795) ths, at 34¢; 3 cows and 1 heifer, of 770@950 
Ibs. at 3c; 2 cows, of 1960 Ibs, at 24c. J. A. Hath- 

ty sold 20 steers, of 1600 ths, at 7c; 25do., of 

Ihs, at 64¢e; 20 do., Of 1500 ths, at 6}c; 20 of 1475 
it He; 20 at Ste. i 


Miich Cows. Northern and Eastern— 
od feeling exists, and steady prices cf- Cotepena, chore? roasting inciets esniassae ae ee ee ong 
ed. Cows selling , Chickens, fair to g cc saaaceaoornin @ A PEELS iateeennabes eames 
ows selling from $40@60 mostly. Chickens, broilers... . 20@25 Zellow o7ee. fata RARE OT IE ose 
Fat Hegs. Fowls, extra choice... BRR ~s F eagengeinenegen 
special change from last-week. Western 7} Piscean tank pba ae eo . 8 
Ww. Local hogs at 9@9}4c, d. w. +a cong Miata. Sipetperr Gare "2 50a3 00 Hay an traw. 
Sheep Houses. Western iced or frozen— Hay prime, Ly ti eUwonan Peeatekdeenene 
its _ Turkeys, com. to good.-... -- 14@15 i No. 1, P ton.....------0-------+-- 
lit Supply for the week made up largely of "young, choice....--- "164 w18 eres 
rn for the large butchers. Pricegrule steady | Ducks, spring.-...------.--------- .- 25 Fe Ta met ee avers 
-rades, excepting the very choicest in sheep | Geese, good ry Sarl meen enna sass - Ls ef s pom vot ERE 
‘locks of lambs. For Western sheep the a ane age: or me 1 RMT Glover, @ f0M....-.-...-.2.-2 
here $4.30@ $6.50 P 100 tbs, and do. lambs | Frowls, good to choice...........-------- 10@12 | _.“ swale, } ton..........---2-+++ 
7 $7.55 p 100 Ibs. H. N. Jenne sold 18 sheep | Old Cocks...-..-- EE a ee ocr 9@ Straw, prime rye... Oe ids sy ceeuhee Sead 
ees, a ee A Liye Peultry. Straw, tangled rye.....-..-.-.---------- 
re CN a a Oe 124@ 
et pricesin keeping with last week, and | Roosters @ th.......------------------------ 8@10 FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


‘rong prices, near to 6c. The demand 
lian expected. A lot of 83 calves, by N. 
odward, of 9370 tbs, at 53c. Doonan Bros. 


veals, of 1610 ths, at 53c. RK. E. French, 86 | 30, 60 tb. tubs only. 


0,680 ths. at 53e: Creamery; extra— inter patents, $4.16@)4.50. 
680 Ibs, at 5}¢; 23 of 3010 ths, at 5}c. vee N: H. assorted sizes. re 2 Wintet sear and straight, $3.90@4.50. 
f.ive Peultry.} Northern N. Y., assorted sizes....---..-.- ¢ Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 32@ 
‘Ztons at 12e, for mixed lots in crate. | pore ST a SR prieraseae: pts 1 34 74" $2 80@2 85 P bbl; granulated $3 15 
Droves of Veal Calves. Creamery, northern firgta:........--..---- + 22@23 ay at tal Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
-P. A. Berry, 23; W. Stanley, 4; Thomp- | Credillery, western Arsts---------------7""7 a1@aa_| the market quoted at $2 75@3 80 p bbl 
‘lanson, 65; Libby Bros., 95; J. M. Phil-} Creamery, eastern..........-.------------- 22a23 | Oat Meal.—Quiet, $4 75@5 00 » bbl. for rolled, 
4: Harris & Fellows, 140; M.D. Holt & | Dairy, Vt. extra.....-.--------------------- ze and $5 15@5 40 for cut and ground. 
i. E. Chapman, 7; 8. E. Eaton, 10; A. D. | Dairy, N.Y. extra... ..----.---------+00--00- 22@ Bye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 
aia » 10; A. D.| hairy’ N, Y. and Vt. firsts........-.-..---- 21@ | 365 p bbl. 
enovated ..-....-..----------eeee con ereeee 18@20 Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 
‘unpshire—A, F. Jones & UCo., 250; W. x ‘ No. 2, yellow, spot, fk@i2e. 
15; Ed. Sargent, 70; F. Shay, 50; G. S. | Extra, northern creamery-..-------------- 234 @24 No. 3, yellow, 71e. 
*; E. G. Foss, 20; H. M. Nims, 30; Breck pet den aeaanyes reyes sreceser ges ere 31a22 @ats.—Quiet and lower. 
55; W. F. Wallace, 160. pone ope ape eat age = ana te Clipped, fancy, spot, bac. 
ie Tn 67; Fred Savage, 125; Extra northern creamery PA ovis ieaeaceen 234a24 ae Z chipped wane: x 
ine, 152; N. H. Woodward, 94; W. E. | Extran erm dairy......- -------------- @ a , 
y PR Pp gp 7 ( I ed.—The market is higher for all 
BR “; R. E. French, 150; Doonan Bros., 14; Common to. good .. :..---------++++-+----+- 21@22 oa . i lac 
‘0s, 100; G. H.Sprigg & Co., 60; W. A. p ig sp se Winter wheat, bran sacks, . 
; pitang hh Aion by hae Oli. a... .Cheere = if S1!°2| Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 50. 


; M. G. Flanders, 135; B. M. Ricker, 


‘er, 205; F. S. Atwood, 40; J. 8. Henry, Oo! a 
wo“ ao | spragbsaunb cee te 9a ll Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 25. tr, ences ear 
ise SeCONndS.... .--------------%%-- a or wood-saw, try 
if tts—J. S. Henry, 171; W. A. Bard- Western'twins extra.......-..------------- 124.@ Male.—The market is steady with trade ruling our horse power. = 
' tering, 160; R. Connors,10; H. K. Davis, | Vt. twins extra P Ib......---------------+- \sa13t dull. @ bent material ant 
‘ay, 41; F. E. Keegan, 17; D. A. Walker. “© firsts P tb........-.--------------e eee 11}@12 State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72¢. will do the most 
"| « geeonds P th....----------e---- +2 eee 9@I11 State, 2-rowed, 62@67C. work of any in the = 
Bull calf for : - | Ohio flats.... 2.2.02. 2-2. 2 ee een e eee econ eee 19%a@12 Western grades, 7 ae caeen ie Demphict Frees” aa Se 
. sull ca or sale. Dropped Barley.— Quiet demand, with prices higher a . ; ~ op 
}. Z IO Nov. 8, 1901. Sire, Pogis 17th Egas. eo@76e for ns erowed State, and 45@60c for Address A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 
- POR Donn Pogieas Farm | \earby and Cane fancy, # doz 19@ | No. 22-rowed State. Feed ne ye ea Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
ris— 1y Pogis 2d. am P GOZ....-------- Ie ef i 7 nel. 
: Koffee’s Winnie, ‘ts tbs. 34 oz. | Eastern choice freah......-s20- Scere ea 17k @ Rye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55c » bus . Middletown Springs, Ve - 
rar rm aa —e 6 oz. milk, 31 tbs. Easterh fair-to ood Jed este eee seewesueuel 16}a17 Won i 
, 8+ oz. in 14 days, from 661 tbs. | Indiana fancy fresh- .---.------------------ li@ ; 
» oz. milk, gave 10.485 tbs. milk yt. and N. H. choice fresh.....-.---------- 1 de THE WOOL MARKET. R Ga | E state W a nted 
one year, testing 629 Ibs. 85 ester! fair to ‘good .......--------------- paella 1; AB apm 
J rs per ‘cent. putter. By a | Western selected, fresh.....--.----.------ 164@17 | Ynwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 11a 1ty wtf located) polly Mises = — bay (no i 
dre - FOr ete ad. 2 jon y , \ Petatees. iv i. PT og Pes ER BO 1am * (FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
MEOss tid) > . le ° | 5 kee Nee Seat DER, Nort an " BI 
oD FARM, Lowell,Mass. Aroostook, Hebron, Pp PR icts dsb bee an 100@1 03 - " blood“ ...-.--------e 





average. 
erate run. 
of 790@840 Ibs; 1 good ‘cow, 1050 ths, at 4c. 


47.00; 5 cows, $25@38. W.Cullen, 20 cows, av. 
$60,a few at higher prices. 


growers of small fruits, because 
they do not introduce weed 


seeds, like stable manure, but 
always produce large crops of 
even sized and fine flavored 


FOR SALE BY 





JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 


51 North Market Street, 


Boston, Mass. 








18; C. D. Lewis, 10; W. Rodman, 6. ” 
New York~D. Fisher, 29; G. H. Smith, 33. ry 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Stock at yards : 1365 cattle, 23: sheep, 21,619 hogs; 
168 horses, 787 calves. From West, 919 cattle, 220 


sheep, 21/230 hogs, 168 horses. Maine, 156 cattle, | Beets, P bu.........-..-..-....---2---+-- 
« —p doz. bunches.........-.-.-----5 

Cabbage, peeve. Ay. iedpsane cee senses 

y x " ‘la., P CT EE ee } 
New York, 22 cattle, 33 calves. | Carrots, ® bu 4 ile te ek RRS + 
* Pp doz. bunches..........-----.---. 


the requirement full I but | Parsnips......--..-...-.------------------ 
| ull as much as last week, but pron gg = Sg a deat 


11 sheep, 258. hogs, 398 calves. Vermont, 13 cattle, 
3 hogs, 35 calves. Massachusetts, 255 cattle, 128 
hogs, 321 calves. 

Tuesday—Market supply of cattle light, and 


no improvement in prices. It would seem that | ; No.1 
prices should tend lower, but when supply does Coprrnd age aw 


not warrant lower rates prices must keep up to | Onions, Natives, p bu..........-- APR: 125@1 75 

se Havana, P crate.......... . ---- @2 00 

light. P. A. Berry, 2 cows, of 1900 ths, at 4c;1]  « Egypulan. 4 og Laseas oor 
Balt 


present rates. Western steers for home trade pe 


bull, of 1510 Ibs, at 4c. H.K. Davis, 6 cows, 750 “ more, P basket. 
Ibs, at 3k¢. Libby Bros., a pair of steers were sold | Parsley, P bu -..---------- 
by Libby Bros. for $160.55, of 2470 tbs, or 64¢ P Ib, | Radishes, p doz.... 


These same steers cost in the country, including ee ee » 


String beans, Southern, P crate. 
Spinach, Norfolk, P Dbbl..... 
Asparagus, P doz., large.- 

= doz., small. 


M. D. Holt & Son, 2 steers, of 2380 ths, at 5@54c. 
Milch Cows. 
The trade in a fair way. Speculators were buy- 
ing freely of the better grades. Some quite ex- Rhubarb, p 
pensive cows from the State of Maine. A. D. 


market. The cow was of fancy quality, weigh- 
ing 1600 ibs, worth for beef $60, and, being a heavy 
milker, for $30 more than,her worth for beef; 


also 1 choice cow, $65. W. Stanley, | fine cow, 
$50. D. Fisher sold 10 Holstein cows, a fancy “Russet, good to choice.....-.... ! 
buneh, and sold at $62.50 each. is. MG ee ee 


Veal Calves. 6 


Prices considered good, being sales at 6a@6jc, 
without much hesitation. A.D. Kilby, 10 calves, 


of 110 tbs, at 6c. W. Stanley, 4 calves, at 6c. | steers and cows all weights........------ 


Butchers disapprove of paying the high rates. 
Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A good day for the selling inter- ss « 48" galted 

est. A good demand for milch cows, with a Se 

lighter supply. Sales seemed to be easier, but Calfskins, 5 to 12 OF cnc Pa 

good cows range high. Quality fully up to the “over weights, each 

Beef cows cost firm prices, with mod- | Deacon and dairy skins.... 







Bros. sold choice cows, $50@55; 8 cows at $40a Dried Apples. 


J. S. Henry, 50 odd 


Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choic 
“prime 





for $145; 1 at $36. Clover,  tb........ .-2c.-+-+--- 
Store Pigs. Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack..... _ 
No ct Small pigs, $2.50@4.50. Shotesat| fancy recleaned, P Ib..-.--.---- 
ao range. Small pigs, @4.50. § ee 
te : Pea marrow, choice, H. P. 
U MARKET j ee saomes Eeeeesete e2eeee" pede 
: ee ae 
BOSTON PROD CE ne E;.*. ana VE gout SS Se 
ea Cal. small white......-...--.--.-----¢ 
Wholesale Prices. i ORIN: 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. Mediums, choice hand-picked .......--.--- 1 80. 


Mediums, screened 



















frelght, $165. The profit was in farmer’s favor. | Green peas, Southern, P crate........- 


Turnips, flat, p box. ih IE et oh 2 
furnips, yellow, # DbI-......-.---------- 
Kilby probably took as good a cow as on the F Need ote, hothouse, p ib yn HOLES 

” Fla., P crate.......-........- 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


jor the 


0. H. Forbush sold slim cows, 2}@23c, | Lambskins each, country....-.-----.-+-- 35 
Libby | Country Pelts, each.........------------- 


Rvaperated, pata Daw einiotisaacaihnabene Me 
cows, with sales at $60, $55, $50, down to $38. J. | Suntdried, as to (uality....0.2.c22000220. 


T. Molloy, 1 choice cow, $55; 2 at $50: 3 at $45 
each, down to $30. W. Scollans, sales at $57, $55, 
$50, $45, to $40. J. M. Philbrook, 3 cows, the lot 





“ 6s 4-blooc Lane CoE Se oo @ 
Fine delaine, Ohio...........----.--------- 28@2%4 
Wr” RUBIIGMND. «0 wn'kcce secs eceveese 26@ 
Washed fleece................------------++ 24@27 





GARDEN DANDELIONS.—M. R. G., Hillsboro 
County, iN. H.: The garden dandelions sold in 
Boston markets are usually sown in May or June, 
n drills fifteen inches apart, using at the rate of 
two.pounds of seed to the acre. The soil should 
be rieli.and made fine and mellow, and the seed 
covered very lightly. During the summer and 
all thé weeds should be kept out. A few thin the 
plants to about six inches apart, and some take 
the trouble to transplant some of the plants so 
removed, but many do not do either. We think 
that it.will pay to thin them, because as many can 
be grown, and the larger plants are more easily 
prepared for market, and sell better. They should 
be covered before the ground freezes, with litter, 
which must be taken off in the spring very 
early. Those sold in early spring are usually 
a part of the bed which has been covered with 
glass about the first of January, and are thus 
forced to make an early growth, though a few sow 
under glass in the fall, but such are not usually 
as well grown, not having made roots enough. 
Others sow them in August or September, among 
some other crop, which will shade them until the 
hot days are over, but even with this care they 
often fail to stand well. A top-dressing of nitrate 
of soda early in the spring when the covering is 
taken off stimulates a ranker growth, and gives 
higher colur. They are called a very profitable 
crop, and not exhaustive to the soil. 
RE SE 
BEE FARMS. 
A co:;nplete census report shows that for the 
ountry as a whole on June 1, 1900, there were 
707,261 farms keeping bees, or substantially one 
for every eight farms in the nation. These farms 
reported 4,109,626 swarins or colonies, valued at 
$10,186,513, averaging a little less than six swarms 
to each farm reporting. The twelfth census is 
the first to report the number and value of bees, 
number of farms reporting them. 
During the year 1899 there were pro- 
“duced 61,196,160 pounds of honey and 1,765,- 
315 pounds of wax, of an aggregate value 
of $6,664,904, or $9.42 for farms reporting. 
Of this value 35 per cent. is from the North 
Central, 12 per cent. from the North Atlantic, 
15 per cent. from the South Atlantic, 23 per cent. 
from the South Central, 14 per cent. from the 
Western States and .01 per cent from Hawaii. 





















Battér. 


NotTe—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20,| Spring patents, $4.1 


good 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints......-.---- im 








Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
oes 00. 
Spring, clear and str ight, $3.20@3.75. 


Ot the States reporting honey, Texas reports the 


| largest quantity, 4,780,204 pounds. California re- 
| ports the second 
| pounds; New York the third largest, 3,422,497 


largest quantity, 3,667,738 


pounds, The counties showing the heaviest 
production are Fresno, San Diego and Tulare of 
California, and Tompkins, Cayuga and Seneca of 
New York. 

RAPID DECREASE IN HORSES AND MULES. 

Those who have to buy horses or mules for 
their work know well that there has been a large 
advance in the prices of good animals, and that it 
s difficult to find agood team even at the present 
quotations. But how many know the cause of 
this scarcity. A few figures may show reason for 
this. For the year ending July 1, 1899, after the 
declaration of the war against Spain, the United 
States bought for army service 3042 horses and 
4135 mules. During the year ending July 1, 1900, 


‘the army took 6359 horses and 100 mules, and dur- 
‘| ing the year ending July 1, 1901, they purchased 


10,516 horses and 1736 mules. There are no figures 
available for the current year, but it would 
be safe to place the amount upto date, or to 
April, at three-fourths of those purchased last 
years, or 7887 horses and 1302 mules. Here then 1s 
a total demand of 27,804 horses and 7273 mules, or 
35,077 ‘animals. But these figures look small 
beside the statement that up to date 202 trans- 
ports have been sent from New Orleans with 201,- 
780 animals, mostly mules. Over 237,000 animals 
taken for the two wars. There was an almost 
complete cessation of breeding both horses and 
mules, because of the low price along in the ’90s, 
and probably not enough were raised to make up 
the natural loss by death. It is doubtful if we 
have as many today as we had ten years ago, by 


at least 300,000. 


We trust that the horses will appreciate 


the gowns that are being got ready for the 


Horse Show. 





‘| forse Powers, Wood-Sawi 


v i @ Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 75. 
are Vepeehaee Bae 4 M.----s--008* rea Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 25. 


















and Threshing Machines an 
Ensilage Cutters. : 


If you want the best 
power in the world for 
running cream separa- 



























| 


| PRESCOTT, for the reasons therein set forth. 


on the premises, on Monday, the nineteenth da 
of May, 1902, at nine o’cloc 


to John 
by deed of mortgage recorded with Suffolk 
Deeds, Book 970, page 124, by a line runnin 
through the centre o 
ninety-five feet; southwesterly by a passageway 


MASSACHUSETTS ‘PLOUGHMAN,:SATURDAY, MAY’3 1902 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





Farmers’ Want. t is established to allow 
sale and exchange of 8 Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wan' re is @ charge of 


one cent per word only, including name, address or 
r. 


ARNYARD Japenese Millet $2 bushel. Light 
Brahma R. I. 1 balance season $1.50 set- 
ing. L. T. HOPKINS, Conway, Mass. 





§ RAWBERRY Plan's, $1.75 per 1000, Address 
PINE HILL FRUIT FARM, Centre Brook, Conn. 


ALTER SHERMAN, View Farms, Middletown, 

. 1., has farm-raised Rhode Island Reds, hardy 
and @prolific, from which he sells eggs to hatch, at 
six cents each. Write him at once for particulars. 








HOICE Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants, wintered 

in cold frames; none but goo , stocky plants will 

be sent out; price #4 per thousand. ALBERT 8S. 
WALKER, South Portsmouth, R. I. 





winners, 5 cents apiece. HAR D. RD, 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns eggs from m rize 
$' BANed 
ichertown, Mass. 





ITUATION wanted: general farming; handling 
double team (prefer no milking); handy at car- 
pentering, painting, by single, experienced. middle- 
aged Ameri strictly temperate. GILMAN, 58 


South Russell Street, Boston. 





book on the training of Collies for practical farm 

work, written in plain, condensed lan e, and 
tells Just How to do it. Price 50cents. MAPLEMONT 
STOCK FARM, Albany, Vt. 





esy ae farmer, teamster, sawmill man ; 
good, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 








AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckis. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 





Herd bulls hav 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 


Portera) Durhams. Bulls of sefviceable age for sale. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


0% Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
€ 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
pston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double, 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. Ox 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


‘OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 











Boss Cochins; young wee yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
TORS, bring, 66uing Chicas, AO; Wonts situation. 
Could become Sar aoa on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of SARAH 
J. RAFUSE, late of Sudbury, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to George E. 

Harrington, of Sudbury, in said County, or to 

some other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of May, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 





And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in | 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper | 
published in Boston, the last publication to be | 
one day, at least, before said Court. nar | 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Beane. | 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth da 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundre 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. | 

H 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT, 


WHEREAS, WILLIE ARTHUR PRESCOTT 
of Carlisle, in said Coat: has presented to 

said Court, a petition praying that his name_ma 

be changed to that of WILLIAM ARTHU 








All persons are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- | 
bate Court, to be held at. Lowell, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twentieth day of May, A. D. 
192, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why thesame should not | 
be granted. , b cakel 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give | 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation | 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in | 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper | 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth oa of 
April, in the year one thousaud nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of M. 
ABBY SMITH. late of Sandwich, in the County 
of Carroll, and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the b ny roperty herein- 
after described, and to the Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Angelia A. Smith, appointed ad- 
ministratrix of the estate ot said deceased 
by the Probate Court for the County of Carroll 








to said Court her petition. maps | that as | 
such administratrix she is ent 

sonal property situated in said Commonwealth, to 

wit: A deposit in the Suffolk Savings Bank, | 
Book No. 105,048; and one share of stock in the 

Newton National Bank, Certificate No. 661, and 
praying that she may be licensed to receive 
or to sell by public or private sale on such terms 
and to such person or persons as she shall think 
fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer 
and to convey said shares and estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of May, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation. by publishing the same_ once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news 
proce published in Boston, the last ublication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court, end by 
serving a copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth fourteen days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Reg ister. 


MORTGAGEE’S SALE. 











certain mortgage deed given by John Ther- 
rien of Boston, Massachusetts,and Ali 

wife of said John Therrien, in her right, to Mar- 
tha B. Green of Boston, Massachusetts, dated May 


closing the same, will be sold at public auction 


mortgage deed and therein described as follows: 





removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 





Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of ELIZA 


CROMIE, late of Newton in said County, de- 

ceased. 

WH EREAS, George P. Davis, the admini¢ 

trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance, the final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County on 
the thirteenth day of May 1902, A. D., at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested .in the estate, fourteen days, at 
least, before said, Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newapaper publisbed in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to one day, at least, before said Court, 
and_by mailing, pestpaid, a copy of this citation 
toall known persons interested in the estate 
seven days at least before said Court. 

_Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
.S. H. FOLSOM, Register 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX S88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To she neles-at-law, pexs of :, kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of HAR- 
RIEL. KIMBALL, late of Arlington, in said 
rr deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
Said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to William H. 

Kimball of Arlington, in the County of Middle- 

~ began te a ee on his bond. 

ou are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of May, A. D. 

1902, at ‘nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anewspaper 
published in *Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

_,Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day 

of April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 








To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 


sons interested in the estate of ELLEN 
WALSH, late of Somerville, in said County, 
WHEnEAs rtain i 
, & certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament Df sai 
deceased has been ere to said Court, for 
Probate, by Elizabeth M. Taylor, who prays that 
porte hag ns on mam 7 Be issued to her, the 
erein named, without givin 
~, her eel — ny a Lhe 
ou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge: in said County of 
Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of May, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause. if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, 


in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ news- 


paper published in Boston, the last publication te 


e one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
imaiing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 


citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 


Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 


First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day 
a4 ril, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 


other persons interested in the estate of CHAR- 
LOTTE E. SANDERSON, late of Littleton, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 


in the State of New Hampshire, has presented | WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 


Said Court to grant a letter of administra- 


tled to certain per- | tion on the estate of said deceased to George W. 
Sanderson, of Littleton, in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Court,to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of May, A. D. 1902 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 


And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 


public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication te be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 


Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 


Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of April, 
in the year one ae nine hundred and two. 


FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 


other rsons interested in the estate of 
CATHERINE M. NOYES, late of Cambridge, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 


WHEREAS, 4 petition has been presented to 


said Court to grant a letter of administra- 


T. Sanderson of Parkersburg, in the State of 


BY virtue of the power of sale contained in a | tion onthe estate of said deceased to Edward 
ce Therrien, | West Virginia, or to some other suitable person. 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
eighteenth, 1896, and recorded with Suffolk Deeds | Middlesex, on the | sixth day 0 
Book 2369, Page 275,for breach of the condi- | 192, at nine, o’clock in the forenoon, to show 


tion: of said mortgage, and for the purpose of fore- come. 5 any you have, why the same should 


May, A. D. 


granted. 
And suid petitioner is hereby directed to give 


in the morning, all public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
and singuiar, the premises conveyed by said once in'each week, for three successive weeks, in 
4 the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
All that parcel of land with the buildings published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
thereon situated in said Boston, and bounded, 
northeasterly by Massachusetts avenue, twenty 
feet; oe: b 
formerly mortgaged Db: 
Goldsbury, executor and trustee, | 4nd two. “ 


7, least, before said Court. 


tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 


y house and land First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth da 
y John W. Shapleigh, of April in the year one thousand nine hundre 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





a brick partition wale 





extending to Columbus avenue, twent feet; 
northwésterly by land conveyed by sai 
leigh to Frances Yeaton, by aeed dated Sept. 25, 
1870, and recorded with said Suffolk Deeds, Book 
| 1016, pave 105, by a line running through the cen- 
tre of a brick partition wall ninety-five feet. 


| John 
deed dated 


| Mortgage, all unpaid taxes, and all other assess- 


time and place of sale. 
estate of MARY 


said deceased are r 
and all persons indebted to said estate are call 
upon to make pores’ to 

YAHUM T. 


Shap- 


Being the same property conveyed to the said 
Fierrien, by lone Prosper W. Smith, b 


The premises will 


MARTHA B. GREEN, Mortgagee. — 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, S88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


Tv all persons interested int é ulV 
val poms nthe estate of OLIVER 


S, late of Cambridge, aid C 
dacsaned ridge, in said County, 


WHEREAS, Charles W. Buck and George 


Batchelor, the trustees under the will of 


said deceased, have presented for allowance tl 
May 18, 1896, and recorded with Suf- | fourth account of t ‘ wot er alla 
folk Deeds, Book 2359, page 274 nets rust under enld will. 

e 


You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 


sold subject to a First | Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the sixth day of May A. D. 1902. at nine 
ments upon the said premises. Terms cash at | o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 


And said trustees are ordered to serve this 


ia : citation ‘by delivering a copy there 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber | persons interested inthe onnte, eae tne 


has been duly ap “cen ge administrator of the | at least before said Court, or by publishing 


uired to exhibit the same 


NAH GREENWOOD, Administrator. 





April 24, 1902. 


Address, 198 Lowell avenue, Newtonville, Mass. poof = t Sot sets Cont, 
two. 


NYAN, late of Norborne, | the sam ach w. rgd age 
Mo., deceased, intestate, and has taken upon © once in each week, for three successive 
himself that trust by giving bond, as the law di- 
rects. 


weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
sles ar ype = oe the last pub- 
e one y $ 
All persons having demands upod the estate of | Court, and by sealing, post-paid 's cone of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 


Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 

this third day of 

year one thousand nine hundred 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 
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Our homes. 





The Patriotism of Peace. 


Much attention is given at the present | 


time, by patriotic orators and the various 
societies which have as an object the teach- 
ing of patriotism, to the side of the subject 


which deals with the every-day affairs of | 


life, the patriotism of peace. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Patriots’ Day is observed 


as commemorating events of two great wars, | 


the trend of oratory on that day is largely 
to promulgate the doctrines of peace and 
good-citizenship. 

General Sherman’s famous definition of 


war has been, more than ever, contirmed by | 


recent events, and right-thinking people 
look confidently for the time when 
shall be nomore. Love of country and of 
its beautiful emblem, seems, however, to 


become intensified. 


war | 


In the schools the chil- 


dren are now taught to look upon the flag | 
with veneration, and tiny hands point to its | 


beautiful folds and 
with pleasure as the salute is repeated. 


bright eyes sparkle | 
| a creamy tint. 


To some the patriotic teaching of children | 


seems a trifle superfluous, but a little sober 
thought will reveal the efticacy of such in- 
struction. The impressions of childhood are 
indelible, and with the various nationalities 


and traditions of the pupils of the public. 


schools at the present time, the lessons are | 
In the North End of our city, | 


not in vain. 
the little ones of Italian and Jewish parent- 
age are more familiar 
places of that locality than many whose an- 
cestors were a part of the events which they 


with the historic | 
| vegetables, for they will decay and poison 


stand for, and great pride is manifested by | 
them when they have an opportunity to act | 


as guide to interested visitors. 

It would be well if in every 
home the principles of good citizenship 
were oftener taught. That which concerns 


American | 


| best laughers are not fat, and some of 


the welfare of the great majority does not | 


always receive the attention it should. 


| easily one must have a mirthful disposition, 


The best people, other things being con- | 


sidered, seem most indifferent to the politi- 
cal welfare of their own city or town, and 
even the larger interests, which involve the 
entire nation, do not receive the attention 
they should. Civie obligation should be a 


part of eyery child’s instruction, if we are | 


sometime to have the ideal republie of which 
we often hear. The example of the father 


who pays the proper attention to the great | 
questions of the day is never lost upon the, 


children; and the mother who trains her 
little ones to have due regard for the right 

of others, and to consider the greatest good 
of the greatest number, is doing quite as 
good a work for humanity in general, as if 
she were able to exercise the privileges of 
the ballot. 


| the accumulations of knowledge and with 


| 


The golden rule is not wholly obsolete, as | 


some would have it appear. 


a steady flowing undercurrent of thought 
for the best welfare of all. The patriotism 
of peace, which makes forthe best eitizen- 
ship, the best homes and the best schools. 
and which will sometime result in the best 


government on earth, is the keynote of pres- | 


ent patriotic thought. War has shown itself 
so hideous and repulsive that all honorable 
means will eventually be put forward to 
prevent its recurrence. 
triots Day will not be lost, but will be ap- 
plied in a manner which shall make for 
peace on earth, good will to men. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 

——+- > oe —_ —_ 

The Workbox. 
CROCHETED FANCY MAT. 

This mat is composed of twelve diamonds 
and six rosettes. When made of fine linen 
thread it is a pretty pincushion cover; 
when made of silk or coarser thread it 
makes a pretty mat to set vases, pin trays, 
etc., on. 

For one diamond: Chain eight stitches 
and join round. 

1st round—Into this work as follows: (2 
treble, 5 chain) 4 times, join last 5 chain 
to first treble. 

2d round—( Three treble, 3 chain, 3 treble) 
into the first 5chain of the first round, 
1 chain (3 treble, 3 chain, 3treble) into the 
second 5 chain of first round, 1 chain (3 
treble, 3 chain, 3 treble) into third 5 chain 
of first round, 1 chain (3 treble, 2 chain, 3 
treble) into fourth 5 chain of first round, 1 
chain joined to first treble of this round. 

3d round—Four chain, 1 single into 3 chain 
of last round, (*) 7 chain, 1 single in same 3 
chain, 7 chain, 1 single in same 3 chain, 7 
ehain, 1 single in same 3 chain, 4 chain, 1 
single in the 1 chain of last round. Repeat 
from (*) 3 times more. 

4th round—(*) 3 chain, 7 treble into chain 
of7,1single in same 7 treble,1 single in 
next chain of 7,1 single, 7 treble in next 
chain of 7,3 chain, 1 single in single of last 
round. Repeat from (*) 3 times more. 
Fasten on wrong side. r 

For One Rosette: Chain 10, join round. 
Into this work 16 double. 

2d round—(*) chain, 1 single in second 
double of first round. Repeat from (*) 7 
times more. 

3d round—(*) 7 chain, 1 single in centre of 
7 chain of second round. Repeat from (*) 
7 times more. 

4th round—(*) 1 slip stitch, 9 treble, 1 slip 
stitch into first chain of 7 in third round. 
Repeat from (*) 7 times more. Fasten at 
back. Sew diamonds and rosettes together. 
For a larger mat use more diamonds and 
rosettes. Finish with tied tassels. 

Eva M. NILEs. 





House-Cleaning Time. 


When nature is putting on her new spring 
garb, and everything is fresh and beautiful 
the housewife turns her attention to house, 
cleaning. A vigorous effort is necessary to 
get rid of the dust and smoke that 
accumulate during the winter, but it 
is not necessary to have everything in 
the house in a turmoil at once, mak- 
ing every one thoroughly uncomforta- 
ble. Neither is it necessary to rush things 
so that you will be nervous and completely 





Under the rush | 
and bustle of modern American life there is | 


| who talked about health and complexion a 


ie | and cream. 
The lesson of Pa- | . 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| neither about reducing adipose tissue nor 


tired when it is done. Begin with the attic, 
and if this is used for storing clothing and 
bedding, see that the contents of every box 
are examined and sorted over. When the win- 
ter clothing is put away use plenty of gum 
camphor or moth balls to keep them from 
the ravages of the moths. Keep the pieces of 
all the dresses that are not worn outina 
box or sack by themselves, so they can be 
found when needed for patches, and other 
pieces that will be used for quilts in an- 
other. Take everything “from the closets, 
clean them and let them dry and air before 
they are put back. Then begin with the 
bedrooms, and by taking one at a tinte, the 
cleaning will be accomplished with very 
little worry or discomfort. 

An excellent soap for cleaning painted 
wood work is made by dissolving two ounces 
of borax intwo quarts of warm water. Add 
two bars of white soap, shave fine and stir 
all together until it forms a jelly. A table- 
spoonful of this soap makes a strong lather 
in a gallon of water. It is good for wash- 
ng floor oilcloth and matting, for it does not 
fade the colors. Kitchens should not be 
papered, for the steam loosens the paper 
| and it falls off. Paint or kalsomime is better, 
and is not expensive, for either can be pur- 
| chased ready to put on the wall, and some 
| member of the family who knows how to 

use a brush can apply it. 

A mixture for cleaning and polishing 

furniture is made by adding a pint of tur- 
pentine to a pint of linseed oil, and after 
| shaking it, apply with a soft rag, rubbing 
| vigorously. White spots may be removed 
from a varnished surface by rubbing with 
camphor. 

If your lace curtains need laundering, 
take them down and shake them, to remove 
the dust. Heat the water until it is as hot 
as you can bear your hands in, dissolve a 
little borax in it, and enough good soap to 
make a strong suds. Put the vurtains in it, 
let them soak ten or fifteen minutes, then 
wash with as little rubbing as possible to 
get them clean. Rinse through two 
clear waters and dip in very thin 
boiled starch, which should be slightly 
blue if you wish them to be a clear 
white. If an ecru tint is desired, add 
a little clear coffee. Saffron tea gives them 
Do not hang them on the 
lineto dry. Spread two or three sheets on 
a floor that is not used constantly, holding 
them in place by pinning them to the car- 
pet. Spread the curtains on these, stretch- 
ing them smoothly and pinning each scallop | 
in place. Open the windows so they will 
dry quickly. They will not need ironing. 

The cellar is the last to receive attention, 
but is the most important part of the house. 
Remove all pieces of boards, rubbish and 





Whitewash the walls and scatter 
Open the windows to 
EK. id. G- 


the air. 
lime over the floor. 
let it air several days. 
. -~oo 

Laugh and Grow Fat. 

This is an old proverb, but some of the} 





those who are fat rarely laugh. To laugh 


| countenance to follow their example. 








must be able to see absurdities every where. 
Then to enjoy laughter we need to be 
among those who iaugh for it is very catch- 
ing. When we see another laughing, we 





feel like doing the same, even before we | 
know what it is all about. To the| 
perfectly healthy laughter comes often. | 
Too commonly, though, as childhood is | 
left behind the habit fails, and a half-smile 
is the best that visits the thought-lined | 
month of the modern man or woman. Peo- | 
ple become more and more burdened with 


the weighing responsibilities of life, but 
they should still spare time tolaugh. Let 
them never forget, moreover, that ‘‘ a smile 
sits ever serene upon the face of wisdom.”’— 
Phrenological Journal.’ 
sete ee 
On Diet Beauty Depends. 


‘* March winds areas destructive to beauty 
as the smallpox,’’ is an old saying. The 
only thing about it according to a phy- 
sician with a large practice among women, 








few days ago, is that it isn’t true. 

It isn’t the wind or the sun or the cold 
or anything else of that kind that makes 
serious war against complexions of peaches 
It is all a question of eating. 

‘No woman who eats properly and takes 
a moderate amount of exercise need 
worry about her complexion,” said the 
physician. ‘‘She who pays proper atten- 
tion to diet will havea proper skin. Not 
only that, she will also need to bother 


about converting hollows into curves. 

‘* What is eating properly? There’s the 
rub, because in the matter of diet each 
woman must make her own rules. It is 
impossible to draw up a detailed dietary 
scheme which will suit all women or even 
two out of three. 

‘““What is good for one woman is bad for 
another. Asa general principle, though, it 
is safe to say this: nearly all women eat too 
much. 

** A professional woman of my acquaint- 
ance, a woman who works fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, and whose every 
waking minute is filled with her business, 
sustains her weight and strength—and she 
weighs more than 150 pounds—upon a die‘ 
which even monks would consider frugal. 
This is her diet: 

** For breakfast she takes two cups of 
coffee, haif of it hot milk, and three small 
squares of corn bread; her luncheon con- 
sists of acup of chocolate, with whipped 
cream, from a drug counter; for dinner she 
takes soup, usually a scotch broth with rice, 
a cup of chocolate and a square of cake for 
dessert. 

“Upon this she works month in and 
month out, eating nothing more and nothing 
less for weeks atatime. She enjoys excel- 
lent health and her complexion is the envy 
of all her women friends. 

“Instead of ruining her system with 
sodas, she takes pure water, and in the 
evening she eats an orange. But that would 
not suit all the women. 

‘*] know another woman who tries a dif- 
ferent plan. She goes through the regular 
family bill of fare, but makes it arule to rise 
from the table feeling hungry. I don’t 
reccommend this arrangement, mind you. 
Constant starvation must be uncomfortable. 
But the plan is satisfactory to this woman. 

‘“* Here is a general rule as to eating which 
will serve the majority of women: Select 
easily digested food. You will soon learn 
the things which are not adapted to your 
system. Avoid them; and remember, that 
if there is one article which you should not 
touch, that is the very thing you are most 
likely to crave. 

‘There is a whole lot yet to be decided 
authoritatively on the question of eating. 
Vegetarians will tell you that they have 
solved the problem. In proof they will 
point out their soft, beautiful complexions 
and bright eyes. 

‘* But it has been demonstrated that vege- 
tarians are inclined to be scrofulous, and the 


| the goodness is extracted, then the fruit 


| the pit only rejected, and give a delightful 





theory is gaining ground that vegetarianism 





in the second generation leads to eye 
troubles, to dental weaknesses and to 
ilar constitutional disorders. : 

‘* Why not, then, be on the safe side and 
take a medium course? Three-quarters 
vegetarianism is the ruledevised for men 
who sit ata desk allday and who cannot 
get. air and exercise, and practice seems to 
approve it 

“There are many women who would be 
benefited if they adopted the same rules. 
Here is a sample diet for & Woman of ‘eisure 
or a woman of business habits: 

‘“* For breakfast, take eggs. Take hot 
bread all you. want, with plenty of good, 
sweet butter; drink as much good coffee as 
seems to agree with you, but before.. you 
begin the meal eat a little fruit. For 
luncheon, try a bow] of ‘chocolate, which is 
both meat and drink... =~ . 

‘“‘If more variety be demanded, take the 
twice-cooked meats, the patties, the cro- 
quettes, the minced’ meats and the hashes 
and stews which form’ so large a part of 
home fare. In the second cooking these 
obtain tenderness, seasoning, daintiness in 
fixing,-and an attractive method in serving, 
all four of which are often neglected when 
the meat comes to the table in the first 
place. ' ": 

‘* At dinner, the woman who seeks a rosy 
face may allow herself almost a full rein, ify 
she pleases, provided only she will pay at- 
tention to the vegetables.. Of course, though,’ 
pickles and milk, nuts’ and cream, tobacco 
and spices, taken indiscriminately togéther, 
will ruin the finest complexion, ‘Try to%eat 
less meat and moge vegetables and sée if the 
complexion does not return: aa 

“* Of course, cooking ‘has, a ,great. deal to, 
do with the efficacy of the diet adopted. . A. 
woman of rather delicate health who is one 
of my patients maintains her health largely’ 
by care in the cooking of her food.’ -- 

‘“‘ To secure well-cooked bread she has in} 

her room a small roaster, much like ‘a pea-” 
nut roaster. Into this she puts her bread in 
slices, cooking them until they are: so ertSp 
that they’ are crumbly. Her oatmeal is 
cooked until tis perfectly soft, for an hour 
instead of tive minutes. And to vary it she 
fries it afterward. Her skin is like a ruse- 
leaf. : 
“It is not necessary to one who would 
have a beautiful complexion that she should 
avoid sweets entirely. Sweets supply a’cer- 
tain want.in the system. They are neces-; 
sary to a child and necessary, as well, to an 
older person. 

* Almost every woman in her declining 
years will relish a box of candy as much as 
will her grandchild. | Sugar is a great muscle 
builder, and it 1s actually a cruelty to de- 
prive the sick as well as the very young or 


old of it. 
** But the article most neglected in diet is 


fruit. A well-known English writer at- 
tributes the beauty of the lasses of Devon- 
shire to the fact that they are great fruit 
eaters, and counsels ail who desire a fair 


ais 


* ‘There is no country in the world where 
a bountiful supply of fruit all the year 
around is so easily obtainable as in America. 
There are very few months in the year here 
in which fresh fruit is not both plentiful 
and cheap, and in the short period in which 
this is not obtainable, it is easy to fill in 
with dried or preserved fruits. 

‘* The tart varieties of evaporated cherries, 
for instance, yield a delicious and health- 
ful juice. They should be well washed, 
soaked over night, steamed gently until all 


strained out and the juice sweetened. 
Tamarinds may be used in the same way, 


flavor peculiar to themselves. 

* With these and juices of other evap- 
orated fruits as foundation, any surplus 
from canned or preserved fruit can be 
added. French prunes are also very good. 
They should be treated like cherries, except 
that the meat may be preserved with the 


ule 


é 


e. 
Then by watching the market a ripe 
pineapple may be bought for ten or fifteen 
zents. Thisis alwaysa delicious addition 
to the fruit supply. 

‘*The very best of the flavor of oranges 
may be imprisoned in a beautiful amber 


Domestic Hints. 
: LOBSTER FARCE. 

The meat from two small lobsters will be 
needed for this. Put half a pint of milk on to bol 
in the double boiler, and when hot stir into it one 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour rubbed 
well together. Stir until smooth and cook three 
minutes; then remove from the fire and add tyo 
tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, one of chopped 
parsley, "he lobster, salt and pepper and the 
yolks of three hard-boiled eggs mashed fine. Mix 
all well together. Butter a baking dish and fill. 
Brush over the top with beaten egg and crumbs. 
‘Bake in a quick oven about twenty minutes. 

_ . STEWED RHUBARB. 

Wash the rhubarb, peel it and cut into pieces 
one. inch long.. Rhubarb should always be 
cooked in a double boiler. Put in two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water and one quart of cut 
thubarb. Let this cook until the rhubarb is- soft, 
and sweeten to taste. Some persons do not like 
the full flavor of the rhubarb, and add two cup- 
fuls of water to rerider it less sharp. When this 
is done.more sugar should be added. 

SWEETBREADS WITH TRUFFLES. 

Blanch the sweetbreads and cool them under 
a press. Then cutinto slices.and couk, without 
browning, in butter. When done, add a little 
white wine to them. Lift out the sweetbreads, 
arrange them in a circle, heat some truffles 
chopped in the butter in which they were fried, 
pour these into the centre of the dish, and send 
-to table. 

LEMON PUDDING. 


“ To three pints boiling milk add ‘one tablespoon 


eornstarch dissolved in cold milk, the juice and 
grated rind of two lemons, three tablespoons 
sugar and a lump of butter. Stir constantly till 
thick, remoye from fire, add four well-beaten 
eggs. Tutu into moulds. Serve ice cold with 
cream and sugar. 
POTATO PUFrs. 
» Two cupfuls of mashed potatoes, two teaspoon- 


sfals of butter, two eggs, one cupful of cream and 


Salt'and pepper to season. Beat the eggs until 


eggs. Beat this mixture into the mashed pota- 
toes, then‘addhe cream and seasoning, and beat 
the whole Ught. ° Grease popover pangor 






ave each half full of the mixture. 


gem pans, 
rip A quick oven untit. brown, and 


Bake the 


‘remove then frog the pans with a flexible knife 


to prevent their breaking. They should be served 
immediately upoh being rénioved from the oven: 


MIXED FRUIT SALAD. 

This is made otf one pineapple, four bananas, 
the yolks of four eggs, three oranges, one cup of 
powdered sugar and the juice of two lemons. 
Peel the pineapple, remove the * eyes,” cut out 
the core and sbred the remainder; cut the peeléd 
and seeded oranges into small pieces agid ‘slice 
the bananas. ._The yolks of the eggs be 
beaten until light and frothy; tien th ed 


made at :east an hour pefore ‘required, and 


placed on ice to become thoroughly cold. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


The proper way to clean the teeth is to brush 
from the gums downward for the upper teeth, 
and from the gums upward for the lower teeth. 


as well as cleaning the front and sides. Remem- 
ber that the inside of the teeth requires more 
careful cleaning than the part which shows. 
The most important cleaning of the day is the 
one which takes place before going to bed. No 


tooth during the night, as this induces decay, 
says the Chicago Chronicle. To keep the teeth 


each meal. Any acid like vinegar will dissolve 
the lime of the teeth and destroy their solidity. 
A pleasant mouth wash, when the mouth is at all 
sore, is made by shaking up a few drops of tinct- 
ure of myrrh in a little warm water. 
useful for sweetening the breath. 


basket made the same shape as the table, leaving 
room at the edge for the plates. Fiil this basket 
with ferns of different varieties, and have a 
wreath of ferns around the edge of the table, 
dotted with flowers in stem glasses and glass or 
silver candlesticks with white candles and silve- 
paper shades. One beautiful decoration is an im. 
mense centre basket of pink begonias and ferns, 
and ashort distance from the centre a wreath 
of smilax with begonias in stem glasses and 


filled with yellow jonquils and lilies of the valley 


ners, or candles at two corners and lilies of the 


valley and jonquils in cut glass vases at the other 


corners, makes a pretty table. Have your fruits, 
bonbons, salted or glazed almonds on the table 
in low dishes of cut glass. Red is a pretty, warm 





jelly, and once this is tasted the tame, pale, 
lemon variety will be no longer endured. 
The perfection of this jelly is attained by 
using both oranges and lemons. Here isa | 
recipe for making it: | 

For a quart of jelly allow three oranges 
with deep yellow skins and two lemons. 
Soak half a package of gelatine in the juice. ° 

Before pressing the fruit grate carefully | 
the outside so that no white comes away. 
Cover this grated peel with a quart of cold 
water, softened with a cup of bi-carbonate 
of soda, and let this simmer for five minutes. 
Then add a teacupful of sugar to the soaked 
gelatine, strain into it through a flannel bag 
or fine sieve the hot orange and lemon water, 
stirring the whole. 

‘© I have given that receipt to scores of 
women, and they all endorse it. But going 
back to the general subject of diet fruit is 
the most valuable factor in the search for 
health. Solong as it is ripe it cannot be 
harmful to a person ordinarily healthy 
and its beneficial effect upun the complexion 
cannot be overestimated.”,—New York Sun. 

aig S783 
Desiccated Nerves That Need Irrigation. 

A well-known nerve specialist, says a 
contributor to the Youth’s Companion, has 
said that “‘ all neurasthenics (that is, people 
with unhealthy nerves) have desiccated 
nerves, and suffer from an_ insufficiency 
of fluid in the tissues of the body.” It is 
probable that we all, in more or less de- 
gree, even when not conscious of any defi- 
nite symptoms, are suffering in some part 
of our system for the lack of enough fluid, 
and especially of enough pure, cool water. 
We know that so nicely is the human body 
adjusted and adapted to its uses, that 
one part cannot suffer without all suffer- 
ing. if the nerves are desiccated, or dried 
through lack of fluid, then it is certain that 
other tissues arealso suffering from the same 
lack, and that the wheels of the wonderful 
machinery are being clogged by reason of 
waste matter which is not washed away. 
To obtain the best results from water- 
drinking, certain rules should be observed. 
People do not all need the same amount, 
and it may take a little experimenting to 
find out just how much should be taken 
in individual cases. It has been stated by 
some physicians that five or six pints 
should be taken during the twenty-four 
hours. Of this only a moderate quantity 
should be taken with the meals. It isa 
mistake to take no water with a meal, but it 
is perhaps a greater mistake to wash food 
down with water, especially with ice water. 
The best time for water drinking is at night 
and early in the morning. It is well to form 
the habit of slowly sipping during the bath 
and while dressing two or three glasses of 
cool, not ice cold, water. Two or three 
more may be sipped at bedtime,'and again 
two or three glasses an hour or two before 
luncheon and before dinner. 


> 
<> 


e%e Black velvet ribbon is quite as much in evi- 
dence as ever, appearing in every possible mode 
of-using it, and especially as a@ decoration on 
black net gowns. | 














color for a dinner. 

Do not scrub a poreclain or enamelled bathtub 
with any soap containing sand. It thins and 
cracks the enamel, and rust and stains result. A 


| preparation for the purpose of restoring and 
cleaning tubs that have been damaged in this |! 


way may be obtained at 
stores. 

It is somewhat risky for one to experiment with 
varnishes and furniture polishes, especially when 
a fine piece of old mahogany is at stake. It is 
usually worth attention of a professional furni- 
ture restorer, as each piece, owing to its age or 


large department 


vestige of foed should be allowed tociing toa | want to de it. Sohe gives the world its daily 


standing upright, with candles at the four cor- | 


© 


light, and after melting the butter stir it into the 


+ manifested here and now in this world, as they 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


What was his name? I do not know his name. 
T only know he heard God’s voice, and came: 
Brought all he loved ptf the sea, 
To live and work for God—and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak ; 
With rugged toll 
Dra from the soil 
The thrice gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty filled the haggard mountain side; 
And when his work was done, without memoria 
died. ' 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame; 
He lived, he died—I do not know his name. 
No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering 
bones: 
Only a cheerful city stands, 
Built by his hardened hands; 
Only ten thousand homes, 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courag2 comes; 
These are his monuments, and these alone— 


—Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


The Twentieth Century | has presented no 
more marvelous and impressive lesson in 
the art of living inthe ‘‘ World Beautiful ”’ 


There is no form of bronze; and no memorial | 
stone. | 









Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


The soap their mothers used to deligh: 
prefeing. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pur 
article it was when it was first made and ¢. 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes doy. 
last as long and look as white as they used 1 
it is because your laundress is using some 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or ot}. 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins 

ure, and madeof borax and the finest « 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves t}e; 











than was seen in Symphony Hall in Boston, 
n the evening of April 3, 1902, when al 
great company of people, representing the 
best and choicest in the old Commonwealth, | 


leaders in all departments of life, gathered | 
to celebrate the eightieth birthday of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 

Not he who repeateth the Name. 

But he who doeth the will. 
To no one could these tines apply more 
absolutely than to Dr. Hale. He has never 
especially concerned himself about the letter, 
but he has followed and has lived the Spirit. 
Senator Hoar, in his fine and noble address, 


he said!’ | 

“Edward Everett Hale has been the interpreter | 
of a pure, simplé, loving and living faith to thou- 
sands afid thousands of souls. He has taught us 
that the fatherhood and tenderness of God are 


will be. hereafter} that the religion of Christ is a | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





sugar may be gradually added, and the lemon books, it is in every word that he has 
juice must be beaten in last. Arrange the fruitin | spoken, it is in his daily living, it is in the 
a deep. glass.dish, first a layer oft fruit, then one | clagp of-his hand and the greeting that he | 
of dréssing, alternately. This salad should be | gives, He ig the teacher of the absolute in- 


| 


} 


| praying every day—perhaps two or three times a 


in perfect condition, they should be cleaned after | 


It is also | 
: | They don’t use it because Massasoit or Red 
One of the prettiest and newest of table deco- 
rations for a formal dinner is to havea large | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; and sothe world gets its daily bread, through 
candles with pink shades. Or an oblong mound 


| this memorable birthday. 
By this method the bristles go between the teeth, | 


religion of daily living; that salvacion is the | 
purifying of the soul from sin, not its escape from 
the consequences of sin. He is the representa- 
tive and incarnation of the best and _loftiest 
Americanism.” 


Dr. Hale’s ministry has not been limited 
to his pulpit and his church; it is in his 


terpenetration of the world of God and the 
world of man; of the absolutely reciprocal | 
relation of man to God, of the an-nus of 
the spiritual and the material universe. 
Take such a passage as this from his own 
response to the greetings given him upon 


‘“‘Here is this whole world of Christendom, | 


day—Give us this day our daily bread. Yes, and | 
a great many of the people who make that prayer 
do really ask God to doit. God wants to do it; 
God always wanted to do it; God always will 


bread. He covers what we choose to call Cali- 
fornia, Dakota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and pours into them beyond 
measure all the phosphates, the nitrates and pro- | 
tean substances which go to make up this daily | 
bread. He puts it there, and there it lies. | 
They ask for daily bread, and he says: ‘I | 
have given you material; why don’t you use it?’ 


Jacket, et cetera, don’t choose to work with God. 
But there are men who want to work with other 
men, and want to work with God. Here comes a 
man like Clinton, who says this world shall be a 
smaller world, and improves the means of trans- 
portation. Then Stephenson comes along and 
brings London nearer to the American desert, so 
that when a patient in St. Luke’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, wants her daily bread she gets it. God does 
it all, and doesit with the help of Clinton, Steph- 
enson, James Sullivan and all the rest of them, 


God working with man and man working with 
God.” 
It registers a high degree of spiritual de- | 





| velopment in the community and in the | 
| country to recognize the pre-eminent power | 


| ing and in example. 


| aloof from the great battles for righteousness or 


conditions that it has survived, requires special | 


treatment. 


Parsley eaten with vinegar will remove the un- 
pleasant effects of eating onions. 





Fasbion Motes. 





| Poverty and war and crime and sorrow are the 
| enemies with whom he has striven. 


a*, Long coats are made of white mohair, | 


trimmed with a band of embroidery down the | of good cheer.”’ 
front and lined with satin foulard spotted with | divine presence to ever doubt or distrust 
Again you see driving coats of | the divine laws. 


some color. 
biscuit-colored mohair, lined with taffeta of the 
same tone. 

e*, One model with a shallow yoke is tucked 
down from this to below the waist line, hangs full 
like a box coat and is finished,with a stitched hem. 
The broad collar is of white linen embroidered 
with black, white and blue, and is tied in front 
with a scarf of black panne ribbon. Short silks 
are used for long coats. 

a*s Medallions, or variously shaped motifs of 
flowered silk, are inset in some of the white 
nun’s veiling gowns, the edges being finished 
with a white silk cord, or joined to the gown 
material with an open stitch. 

a*»s Unwelcome rumors of the revival of the 
habit of snuff-taking come from over the sea. 
However, the matter is sure to end in rumors, for 
certainly the modern men and women cannot 
bring themselves to the point of adopting so re- 
pulsive acustom. Yet it is anticipated to an ex- 
tent, which has produced already some very 
beautiful snuff boxes at the jewelers. 

as Special costumes for the automobile is 
one of the questions which fashion has under 
consideration. Just at present the three-quarter- 
length coatis in favor, made with sleeves held 
closely together at the wrist by a strap and. 
fastened closely at the neck, with a reversible 


| 
| 
| 





collar. 

a®g The new motor veil is of finest crepe, spotted 
with chenille and hemstitched on the edge, and , 
the strictly automobile hat, with its weird eye 
protector, looks as if it had been modelled after 
the ugliest old helmet.in existence. , 

ea", A new sailor hat showsa brim turned 
slightly up all around—a pretty improvement on 
the old style. Other novelties in the hat king- 
dom reveal hats made of grass lawn sewn with 
lines of black straw and trimmed with bunches of 
green leaves. 

e*s Linen batiste in natural color, spotted with 
black velvet woven in, is one of the novelties in 
materials, and still another is a new veiling with 
a stripe, all in one color, which gives the appear- 
ance of a cord, and yet is not one. 

ae Medallions of white muslin, embroidered 
with silk in colors to match, are inset in silk 
blouses.. Pretty blouses, too, are made of white 
liberty gauze, thin silk or chiffon, tucked in 
groups, each one of which is joined to the other 
with a narrow gauze ribbon embroidered with 
white silk, set on with a dainty open stitch. Al- 
ternate rows of this form the entire bodice, with 





lace set in for a narrow yoke.—New York Sun. 


| and a preacher of good cheer. 


of the spirituality of life that Dr. Hale | 
has increasingly brought to bear in teach- 
Senator Hoar’s beauti- 
ful expression of his work is one to treas- 
ure, when he says of Dr. Hale: 

“He has ever been a prophet of good hope 
When you have 
listened to one of his sermons you have listened 
to an evangel of good tidings. He has never stood 


justice. When men were engaged in the struggle 
to elevate the race for the good of their fellow- 
men, no word of discouragement has ever come 
from his lips. He has_ recalled no memory 
of old failure in the past. He has never been 
found outside the ranks railing at or criticising 
the men who were doing the best work, or were 
doing the best work they knew how todo. He 
has never been afraid to tackle the evils that 
other men think hopeless. He has uttered his 
brave challenge to foemen worthy of his steel. 


A ‘“‘ prophet of good hope and a_preacher | 
He has lived too near the | 


He has realized too deeply 
the divine Jove and care to fail in pointing 
out to others the perpetual encouragement 
and stimulus that invests human life. He 
has given of his best, every day, to each 
and to all, even as the sun shines upon the 
just and the unjust. The supreme lesson 
of his life is that success lies in 
the quality of daily living; that it is 
not necessarily success to make a million 
dollars, or to conduct a campaign, or to be 
the President of the United States or to 
write a famous book. But that it is success 
to help the helpiess, to sp2ak the word of 
encouragement, todo the kind act, to tell 
the world of God’s love and care in all 
simple and close and intimate ways. He 
has taught us in the most deeply impressive 
way the real meaning of the words, ‘* Our 
Father.” We hear him say: 

“If we could only take these two words in 
their full meaning we should find that the Lord 
Jesus stated in them the whole of the Christian 
religion. And we should be practising that reli- 
gion if we were only to live, move and have 
our being in God, as believing that we inherit 
from him our nature as children of God, 
and as vhildren of him are to do his will. 
Let the world come to understand what 
this is,—that I am a child of God and that 
God is my Father,—let all men come to un- 
derstand that they are children of God and share 
in the divine nature,—let them understand that in 
all they will and do as children of God, they have 
God’s omnipotence to sustain them,—and then the 
world goes forward, and will go forward with a 
progress which the gospel has never known from 
the beginning until now.” 

The keynote of the Twentieth Century is 
40 be found in the message of Edward [iy __- 
ett Hale. 


Gems of Thought. 


---- If we aspire to walk in the power of the 
new life, we must cast away all hindrances, and 
it must cost something we really value.—Charles 
G. Gordon. 

---- The Faith presses upon man his noblest de- 
sires as obligations, and makes their attainment 
possible by the gift of the Spirit.—Brooke Foss 
Westcott. 5 

















ministers, legislators, scholars, scientists, | 


Itis the greatest disinfectant in the wor 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO,, . 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 









.---Inspiration is one and the same th 
| ways,—God breathing upon or into. The 
| is always one and uniform, for it is from 
| The difference is in quantity,—the more 0) 
| that the thing breathed into can hold.—JJ. | 
Ware 

----“ Cast thy burden upon the word, ani 
will sustain thee ”"—burden and all. “ Thy 
the greatest turden that thou hast. All 


perfectly characterized Dr. Hale’s life when | purdens are but slight, but this is a ern 


burden. But when we come to the Lord wit 
burden, he just lifts up his child, burden and 


| and bears him all the way home.—Charles A_ |} 


.---What is vietory over the world’ It 
cut off, as far as we may,every hold \ 
everything out of God has} over us; to s 
wherein we are weak, and there 
strength to be made strong. 


seek in HH 


se your temptat 


| the love ‘of pleasure, it is to forego it; if of 


to restrain it; if of praise, to put forward ot 
rather than yourself; if of being right in : 
sight of men, be content to be misjudged, ai: 
keep silence; if of self-indulgence, use hard: 
if of display, cut off the occasion and give to 
poor; if of having thine own will, practise | 
submission of it to the wills of others.—Edw.s 
B. Pusey. 

.---Nothing so purifies the thoughts, height: 
the acts, shuts out self, admits God, as, in 
things, little or great, to look to Jesus. Look | 
him, when ye can, as ye begin to act, to con: 


| or labor; and then desire to speak or be silent 


he would have you; to say this word, or leave that 
unsaid; to do this, or leave that undone; to shia; 


| your words, as if he were present, and he 
| be present, not in body, but in spirit, not by you: 


side, but in your soul. Faint not, any \ 
would love Jesus, if ye find yourselves yet fi: 


| short of what He Himself who is Love sait!: 


the love of Him. Perfect love is heaven. Whe: 
ye are perfected in love. your work on eart! 
done. Thereis no short road to heaven or t 
love. Do what in thee lies by the grace of God 
and He will lead thee from strength to strengt! 
and grace to grace, and love to love.—Edwari | 
Pusey. 


- Brilliants. 


O, wise little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go, 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether piped they: 
“* We but obey 
One who calleth us far away.” 
** Hecalleth and calleth, year by year, 
Now there, now here, 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 
Dear little bird! He calleth me 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be. 
—Harriet M. Kimba!! 


Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant! 
Out of self to love be led, 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 
—Whittie: 
Knew’st thou the truth, thou wouldst not pray 
Lord, to thy child send joy this day. 
Thou art deceived: joy is within, 
And never pain nor grief nor sin 
Can take ’t away. God put it there, 
Nor comes it nearer thee for prayer. 
Joy is of thy true self a part: 
Why shouldst thou pray for what thou art’ 
—Mary Putnam Gilmore 


I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well. 

— Whitt 
hrough love to light! How wonderful tli 
That leads through darkness to the perfect a) 
From darkness and from sorrow of the nigh! 

To morning that comes singing o’er the sea 
Through love to light! Through light, 0 Go 


Thee, 
Who art the Love of love, the eternal Lisi! 
light. —R. W. Gild 


He reigns above, He reigns alone; 
Systems burn out and leave His throne 
Fair mists of seraphs melt and fall 
Around Him, changeless amid all 
Ancient of days, whose days go on 


He reigns below, He reigns alone, 

And having life in love foregone 
Beneath the crown.of sovran thorns. 
He reigns the jealous God. Who mou 
Or rules with Him, while days go on: 


By anguish, whieh made-pale the sun 
I hear Him charge His saints that non: 
Among His creatures anywhere 
Blaspheme against Him with despai:, 
However darkly days go on. 






Life is but a working day, 
Whose tasks are set aright. 
A time to work, a time to pray. 
And then.a quiet night. 
And then please God, a quiet night, 
Whose palms are green and robes are 
A long-drawn breath, a balm for sorros 
And all things lovely on the morrow 
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Howto be Beauti': 
Mme. Ruppert’s Famcus Book, ‘'! 
Be Ceautiful,”’ givesin Clear, Conci: 
fest the on'y method for at! 
auty, Youthiul Looks, and abov« 
MARV jwLY PERFECT COMP! | 
IT TELLS HOW TO REMOVE ?! 
FRECKLES, MOTH, BROWN PA! 
BLACKHEADS, OILINT 3, SUPER: 
HAIR, MO! ES, WARTS, A’ D A! 
FECTS of FACE, NECK, HANDS ans 
MME. A. RUPPERT wi!. 
most valuable book absolute! 
charge, all charges prepaid, 
ceipt of your name and adur 
elegant book, handsomely 1!u 
bound in leatherette cover, &° 
tion, and contains many pon’ 
interest to ladies other then t 
tioned above, and is an additi 
ment to any l[brary. : 
Kindly address request for 


MME. A. RUPPE! 
6 Cast 14211 Strcct, if 
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ising medicines to stop pain, we should 
| such as inflict injury on the system. 
1, Morphine, Chloroform, Ether, Co- 
and Chloral stop pain by destroying 
ense of pereception,. the patient losing 
ower of feeling. This isamost destruc- 
ractice; itmasks the symptoms, shuts 
nd, instead of removing trouble, breaks 
the stomach, liver and bowels, and, if 
uued for a length of time, kills the 
‘+s and produces local or general paral- 


re is no necessity for using these un- 
in agents when a positive remedy, like 
\WAY’S READY RELIEF will stop 
ost exeruciating pain quicker, without 
ling the least danger, in either infant 
iult. 

ustantly stops the mo3t™excruciating 
s,allays inflammation and ‘cures con- 
ons, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
is, or other glands or mucous mem- 


PS, 


STOPS PAIN 


ents per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 





L 
Poetry. 
SPRING TWILIGHT. 
\l! the world is softly tinted 
By a new light flooding all, 
\s the sunset colors glowing, 
Drift to where the shadows fall. 
jhrough the woodland comes a@ murmur 
Of a brooklet flowing free, 
While a tender note is floating 
From some far-off leafing tree. 
\ll the world seems full of gladness, 
Beauty, verdure, hope and life, 
\s the hours of twilight drifting, 
Bring the Spring with sweetness rife. 
LOUISE LEWIN MATTHEWS. 


pril 7, 1902. 





FATE. 
High in the spaces of sky 
Reigns inaccessible Fate; 
Yields she to prayer or to cry? 
Answers she early or late ? 


Change and rebirth and decay, 
Dawning and darkness and light— 
Creatures they are of a day, 
Lost in a pitiless night. 


Men are like children who play 
Unknown by an unknown sea; 
Centuries vanish away: 
She waits—the eternal She. 


Nay, but the gods are afraid 
Of the hoary mother’s nod; 
rhey are of things that are made, 
She the original god. 


lhey have seen dynasties fall 
In ruin of what has been; 

Her no upheavals appall— 
Silent, unmoved and serene. 


silent, unmoved and serene 
Reigns in a world uncreate, 
Eldest of gods and their Queen, 
Featureless, passionless Fate. 
—W.L.C., in Fortnightly Review. 


ao 
THE SILENT MARKET. 
We laid 
wh ship’s want a motley barter down— 
and bright beads, and brass and iron 


} 


which they erave; 
ede 


ike wherefrom there swung the thing we 


by every neap was 


4 ked, 


t, some grain, meat, or a butter-pot. 


lone in their full sight; then would we leave | 


uter heaps a-row and stand aloof 
Ist our barbarians, returning soon, 
| the stuff, and laid by every pile 
I zoods which they would give in equal worth. 
they withdrew, and ours, gone up again, 
pting what was fair, bore that away; 
t seemed not equal we did leave untouched, 
y adding more and more to make all just 
oth were pleased and both went full away: 
lent market ended. 
the “Voyage of the Ithabel,’ by Sir 
Edwin Arnold. 


; 
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THE GIRL WHO LAUGHS. 
Phe girl who laughs—God bless her!— 
Thrice blesses herself the while; 

Nojmusie of earth 
Has nobler worth 
Than that which voices a smile. 


he girl who laughs—life needs ber; 
There is never an hour so sad 
But wakes and thrills 
To the rippling trilis 
Of the laugh of a lass who's glad. 


of 


1 Howard Todd, in the Ladies’ Home Jour- | 
| deliberation that marks the town has it advan- | 





- +S 
CONVALESCENCE. 
» Sun has kissed me on the brow, 
lie gentle morning lends me breath: 
‘| like Lazarus of old, 
Whom Jesus raised from death. 


i all the Spring’s reviving green, 
\mbitious of an early bloom, 
and-in-hand with me today, 
prising from the tomb. 


liad you cloistered been like me, 
\ denizen of aching dark, 
id see arose on every bush, 

every bird a lark. 

| have dwelt alone with fear, 

id I had taken pain to wife; 

ow I quaff in eager draughts 

© heady wine of life. 


’ world, restore me to thy breast, 
e mother-breast for which I yearned, 
hild that strayed away with Death, 
» Prodigal returned. / 
~—Perceval Gibbon, in the Spectator. 
-~>o—__—_—_- 
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ic parlor sofa holds the twain 
randa and her love-sick swain, 
Heandshe. 
‘it hark! a step upon the chair, 
d papa finds them sitting there 
He and she. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
won lain 
es who claims he says just what 
thinks, because man never 
ks out his inmost honest thought 
out his own endeavor. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Girl from Philadelphia. 


There was a sudden jar and the car stopped 
The lights paled and a cloud of dust filled ogra 
terior. The conductor hastily leaped from the 
wc platform and was joined by the motorman, 

a were some sharp blows struck at the iron- 
w beneath the car. Then silence followed. 

Presently the conductor returned. His gloves 
were off and he was blowing on his fingers. 

‘Rod snapped,” he said to the solitary male 
passenger. “ Have to lie here until they send a 
motor to push us ahead to Plympton’s crossing.” 


pa And when will that be?” inquired the passen- 








Dunno,” replied the conductor. “It’s begun 

snowing again, an’ gettin’ colder, too. It'll be 

slow work pushin’ through if the snow begins to 

nae Leyden gone ahead to the first tel’- 
0 call u 6 . ¢ 

un amcacrre Pp Miggs. They'll do th’ best 

* ae are we?” : 

“* Bout three miles from the Center, and a mile- 
’n-half from Pugsley’s. We're on the ourve thas 
runs round Bald Hill, and the long trestle ain’t 
more'n tWwenty rods ahead. Good place for a 
breakdown, too. The hiil Keeps the wind off.” 

The passenger looked at his watch. 

“ Nine o’clock,” he muttered. 

“Well,” said the conductor, philosophically, 
“we might be a good deal worse off ’n we are. 
We can keep warm all right, an’ the light is good 
an’ th’ seats comfortable.” 


The passenger peered out of the window. The 
snow was dimming the glass. He could hear the 
windiwhining among the bending trees. 

Then his eyes turned back to the interior of the 
car. There was but one other passenger, a 
woman, 

“The wind is rising,” the man said to the con- 
ductor, who was comfortably settled on the last 
seat, close to the door. “It may keep the track 
clear of snow.” 

“ It'll keep it clear in some places,” said the 
official. “ It'll driftin others. Guess th’ road’ll 
be clear enough on this long side hill, but there’ll 
be plenty of snow in the valley below.” 

The man threw his overcoat over his arm and 
went forward. He passed the young woman, and 
then turned and lifted his hat. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said,“ but I fancied 
you might feel some anxiety regarding the cause 
of the delay.” 

She looked up at him. She was a very pretty 
girl, not more than two and twenty, he guessed, 
and somehow he remembered just at that moment 
that he was thirty, and that twenty-two and 
thirty were not so very far apart. And then he 
gave a little start and a sudden flush tinged his 
cheek. ‘‘ Why,it’s Miss Ainslie! ” he added. 

The girl’s serious eyes studied his face. 

“ Pardon me,” she said a little coldly, ‘but I 
quite fail to recognize you.” 

He dropped his overcoat on the back of the 
seat ahead of her, and placed himself beside. it, 
half turning so that he could talk to her com- 
fortably. ' ; 

A slight frown gathered on the girl's face. 

“‘T don’t wonder at your. not recognizing me,” 
he smilingly said, ‘“because I never saw you but 
once, and Lrather guess you didn’t see me at all, 
If you did I could scarcely expect you to remem 
ber me. My name is Marshall, Arthur Marshall.” 

The girl slightly bit her lip, and looked out of 
the car window. But the man was not at all 
abashed. 

“Tt was at the Wilmington reception that I 
saw you,” he said. ‘ I don’t like receptions, but 
| I didn’t have much chance to form any opinion 
| regarding this one, becanse I’d only been there 
| fifteen minutes when a messenger called me away 

on business of some importance—to me, at least, 
| and I failed to secure a presentation. I was 





/ 





The man, an interested spectator of this phenom 
enon, at once determined he would make her 
laugh again. 

“ Am I toinfer,” she asked, “that you really 
have visited Philadelphia? ” 

“* Several times,” the man replied, “ but never 
when in a hurry.” 

Bo, did laugh again and the dimple came and 

“And did you meet any really representative 
Philadelphians? ””, 

‘I have supposed I did. But it may have been 
& piece of empty presumption on my part. I 
haven’t a lineage, you know, that would entitle 
me to recognition as an equal. And they are so 
exacting about it. It is in the atmosphere, a sort 
of mouldy smell of ancient family vaults. Oh, 1 
know you can’t help it. You encounter it at 
every turn. I haven’t the slightest doubt that 
the revered ancestor of your next-door neighbor 
signed the Declaration of Independence.” 3 

“I think not,” said the girl with mock gravity. 
“I know that she is neither a Child of the Constitu- 
tional Convention nor a Spinster of the Original 
Thirteen. But just around the corner from our 
home lives a worthy oid gentleman, whose grand- 
father was in the boat with Washington when he 
crossed the Delaware.” ° rm Te ney 

‘‘ How fine!” gasped the man. ‘I suppose his 
fortunate descendant ig the grand chief splasher 
ofthe Sons of ‘the Patriot Scullers. What’ an 
idea for a new historical novel! Listen; ‘ Then 
the noble Washington, folding his heavy military 
cloak still closer about his‘towering form, let his 
resolute eye scan. the shadowy bank of the 
farther shore that dimly loomed beyond the field 
of intervening ice. His gaze presently dropped 
to our hero. ‘“ What have you there? ” he asked 
in his deep and powerful tones, as he pointed to 
the boathook in Roger’s sinewy grasp. “It is a 
boathook, general,’”’ replied the flattered young 
man, as he looked back from his position in the 
prow of the heavy craft. The great man faintly 
smiled. ‘“ That cuts noice,” he said. And then 
naught was to be heard save the panting of the 
rowers as they tugged at the heavy oars.’ ” 

“What a realistic picture,” laughed the girl. 
“I’m afraid you have mistaken your caliing. I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised to hear you announce 
yourself as the author of ‘ The Breadwinners.’ ” 

The man shook his head. 

“IT don’t believe I had acquired any taste for 
bread when that came out,” he said. “ But this 
will never do. We are drifting away from Quaker- 
dom. You see,I am always so glad to meeta 
Philadelphian. On equal terms, I mean. And, 
of course, that must necessarily be away from 
home.” 

* Rut isn’t that more a matter of advantage for 
you than of equal terms for both? ” inquired the 
girl. 

“Yes,” said the man, quickly. ‘‘ It most as- 
suredly is an advantage on the present uccasion.” 

The girl slightly flushed, and then the man 
hastily shifte’ away trom this somewhat per- 
sonaltheme ‘ What particularly bothers me,” 
he said, ‘. how a@ man who has carelessly 
neglected to provide himself with a creditable 
lot of ancestors can hope to make amends for 
this thoughtless omission. I had the usual num- 
ber of grandfathers, but I don’t think they ever 
signed state papers, or rowed in historical boats, 
or did anything else that I could use as arefer 
ence in Philadelphia. My maternal great-grand- 
father was a pioneer, and much more familiar 
with the axe than with the pen or oar. I fancy 
he could write his name well enough, being a 


Connecticut man, but there isn’t any doubt about |: 


his ability to make his mark. He made it on 
many hundreds of defenceless trees with his 
sharp axe-blade. Yes, and right in this very 
neighborhood he hunted wolves. Think of it! 
Welves! Why, you can shut your eyes and hear 
them howling now across the waste of a hundred 
years.” 


sorry, too, And then I have had to be out of | He paused, and the wind, whirling madly 
town for a few days. Just getting back, you | about the cars, seemed to mock his words. 


know. ButI mean to have Anna ask me to come 

up the first convenient evening to meet you. You 

are coming in from the Bellamys’ I suppose? ”’ 
The girl slightly nodded. 


“Of course they thought it was all right to let | 


you start alone,” he continued. 
by the Wilmington door, I believe the stop is ex- 
actly opposite the front gate. 
foresee these breakdowns. Still, there’s nothing 
serious about it.” 

The girl’s lip trembled a very little. 

** Will we be detained long?” she asked. 

*f wish 1 could tell you,” he replied. ‘“ Some- 
thing’s broke and we are anchored here,in a 


heavy snowstorm, waiting for an extra motor to | 


come along and push us towards town. The 


“The car runs | 


But you can’t | 


|} motorman is straggling ahead somewhere to get | 


toatelephone and call for help. But we are 
| very comfortable, and there 
worry. We could stand a siege here for several 
| hours without losing a fraction of our peace of 


mind.” 


| girl. 
“Nothing that wouldn’t be foolhardy,’ replied 
i} the man. “I’ve thought it all out. Remember 
that you are quite comfortable here. You are 
not alone. You have some one near you who 
knows you.” 
“ But I don’t know you,” said the girl; “and I 
| can’t bear the thought of staying here for hours.” 
“There, there,’”’ said the man, hastily, and his 
| words had a soothing tone. “ You mustn’t feel 
‘ like that. Summon up your courage. 
| get that you are from Philadelphia.” ¢ 
| There was something so whimsical in his 
| manner that the girl just checked a smile. 
| “Pye never forgotten it,’’ she said, a little 


| stiffly. 


is no reason to} 


Don’t for- | 


Before he could speak again the motor thrilled 
with a slight tremor. Then it slowly moved. 

The man started up. 

**What’s this!’ he sharply muttered. 

The car gathered headway. The conductor, 
who was dozing on the rear seat, sprang into the 
aisle with a frantic cry. 

** What is it?’? asked the girl as the motion 
grew rapid. 

*“ Lie down in the seat,” sharply commanded 
the man. ‘* Draw up your feet. 
to be running away !” 

He swiftly swung his overcoat over the girl 
and drew it closely about her head and 
shoulders. 
beside her. 

As the motion of the car quickened, and the 
body of the big vehicle swayed on the bounding 


trucks, he reached down and took the girl’s hand | 
| was to say, “ [ always feed them,” then she re- 


| membered she was a fairy and they never did 


and held it fast. 
The jolting increased, the lights were extin- 


| gaished, the air was filled with dust. 
“But can’t something be done?” queried the | 


The man dully wondered if they would make 
the trest'e; he shuddered as he thought of its 





The car seems | 
| know all about them. 
| meal, consisting of sandwiches, crackers and 
| cake, for mamma said fairies could never eat | 


Then he braced himself in the aisle | 


herroom, Arthur’s sister re 
: joined him in the 

She paused in the doorway and looked at him a 
little anxiously, 

“ Jack, dear, she’s told me all about you.” 

“ Sister,” he said, “I hope you'll not have to 
worry about my loneliness any more—because I 
think I have found the girl at last.” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“I’m very, very glad, dear,” she said.—W. R 
Rose, in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Doutb’s Department. 


WHY THE VIOLET HIDES. 
A violet green in a sheltered nook, 
Close by the music of 4 brook. 


A dandelion saw her there 
And envied her, her color rare. 


“* Why do you hide away?” he said. 
“Why do you humbly bow your head?” 


“ Thus do I know my own true worth 

*Mongst flower worshippers of earth.” 

“Those who seek me, seek me,for love; _ 

I hide, my merit thus to prove.” 
ARTHUR E, LOCKE. 
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Flo’s Fairy Day. 

“* Oh, dear, it’s so tiresome just to be a little 
girl,” said Flo. “I wish I was a fairy; then I 
could do what I liked. I wouldn’t have to go to 
school and learn my lessons or help mamma. I 
should wear lovely rings and just eat cake and 
sweet things whenever I was hungry.” 

“So you would like to be a fairy?” asked 
mamma, who was sewing by the nursery window. 
“Well, dear—let me see—you can try it to- 
morrow. You can be a fairy for the entire day.” 

* Really? ’ cried Flo. 

‘“* Yes,” said mamma, gravely. ‘“‘ You can bea 
play fairy. I will make you some wings and you 
can do what you like all day.” 

“ And not goto school?” asked Flo, excitedly. 
“or mind baby brother—or anything?” 

* No,” said mamma, “ fairies don’t do those 
things. You can tell me about it when you come 
back as my little girl tomorrow night.” 

So mamma made Flo some paper wings and a 
gold paper crown for her head, and early the next 
morning she went out in the garden. When 
school time came, Ellen Dean, who was Flo’s best 
friend, went by alone, and Flo was half sorry she 
could not join her. 

“ Aren’t you coming to school?” asked Ellen. 
‘* And what are you wearing those wings for?” 

“I’m going to be a fairy today,” replied Flo 
‘*it’s lots of fun. Mamma said I needn’t go to 
school.” 

“Oh, dear, how foolish! ’ answered practical 
little Ellen, “we were going up to Benson’s 
pasture at recess, and mother baked a little tart 
for you and me. Well, I’m glad I’m not a fairy.” 

Flo watched her until she disappeared down 
the road, then she turned half regretfully and 
walked back-to the seat under the apple tree. 

About the middle of the forenoon Uncle Dick 
drove over from the mill in the old depot wagon 
that Flo enjoyed so much to ride in. He wanted 
to take mamma and Flo and baby brother to the 
village, but whe. he saw Flo he laughed. ‘* What 
are the wings for? ” he asked. 

“Tm a fairy,” said Flo, soberly. 

“Oh!” said Unele Dick, and he laughed again. 

“ Of course a fairy would never ride ina depot 
wagon,” said mamma, “ because it would not be 
half fine enough and her wings would crush.” 
Then she turned to Uncle Dick. “ I should like 
to go,” she said,“ but the baby is fretty this 
morning, so I couldn’t take him, and thereis no 
one to tend him, for Norah is busy with the 
ironing.” 

“Let Flo take him,” suggested Uncle Dick; 
but mamma shook her head. 

““ No,” she said. “‘ Flois a fairy, so she couldn’t 
eare for ababy. Ireally can’t go, although I 
wish I could.” 

S) Uncle Dick drove away and mamma.went 
back into the house. Flo played all the fairy 
games she could think of and danced and sang, 
and made flower chains until dinner time. 
was cookir g the very things Flo liked best, but 


mamma came to the door to say that her dinner 


would be carried to the summer house because 
fairies did not come to the table. She seemed to 
Flo sat down toa solitary 


beefsteak and vegetables, but even though Flo 


| had her best china set and all the eake she could 


height and length, and his grip on the girl’s hand | 


tightened. If they crossed the trestle he felt 
sure they never could round the curve by the 
junction station. 

But the agony,of apprehension that seemed to 


eat, it did not taste so very good, after all. 
The afternoon passed slowly. She saw Norah 
go out to feed the-chickens, and her first impulse 


suchthings. She began to wish she could finish 
the square of patchwork that had seemed such a 
difficult task to her yesterday, and there were 
berries to be picked for tea, but, of course, such 
things were out of the question. She flitted 


| about the orchard on an imaginary horse until 


him quite endless lasted but a few seconds | 


longer. 
The forward end of the car seemed to rise and 


plunge away at a sudden angle, and then there 
was a frightful crash, the seats seemed to come 
together, and the man was flung to his knees. 
Then all was still. 
“ Are you hurt? *: 


It was the man’s voice, a very gentle yet anx- | ; 
| little girl again, and I’m so glad, mamma.” 


| ious voice. 


«1 don’t suppose they let you forget it,” said | 


| the man, with a sudden smile. “So many things, 


| as wellas persons. must remind you of it. No | 


| doubt the speed of this ear at the present mo- | 


| 
| the dear old Quaker town.” 


| ‘There are some very nice things about Phila- 
| delphia,” said the girl. 

| “And some very nice people,” said the man, 
with a comical little bow. “And that dignified 


| tages. Why, they even grow old slowly in Phila- 
| delphia.” 

The girl laughed softly. 
) « People who do not know us very well get 
wrong impressions,” she said 

“ Weare very anxious to know you better,” 
said the man heartily, ‘‘and we hope that you 
want to know us better. Of course, it’s all very 
different here. We are so rude and so lively. 
Why, our fire engine horses actually run when 
they go to fires. Yes, and we have our window 
shades up in the evening, and we have no ancient 
bars of wood for our heavy inside blinds, and our 
servant maids don't spend half the morning 
scrubbing our front steps.” 

‘The girl really laughed. 

“ That’s dreadfully libelous,” she said. 

“It’s a simple statement of facts,” he answered. 
“ There’s nothing the least bit malicious about it. 
We are breezy and unconventional, but we are 
neither envious nor untruthful. We may do 
things a little shocking, but then we have no long 
line of circumspect ancestors to look down re- 
proachfully at us from their dingy giltframes. In 
Philadelphia you are all looking backward, you 
know. Here we are hustling forward.” 

“ You seem to have made a study of our vener- 
able town,” said the girl, ‘“ but I see very plainly 
that it 1s an outside view, and consequently nar- 
row and biassed.”’ 


Western barbarians,” laughed the man. ‘* How 
could we expect to be admitted to the sacred 
inner circles?” 

** How, indeed?” 

“True,” said the man, “ we'can watch the grass 


that inner Philadelphia life we can 
How placid it must be.” 

“It is beautifully unruffied,” said the girl. 

“ Of course it is,” said the man. “I think your 
expression just describes it. Beautifully un- 
ruffled. Vil makea note of it. Beauty without 
ruffles is beauty unadorned, of course. Still, you 
know, beauty unadorned in Philadelphia is quite 
different from beauty unadorned in Boston.” 

“I think you are talking nonsense,” said the 
Or prom the Philadelphia point of view, of 
course,” said theman. ‘“ The Philadelphia idea 
of humor ‘is something that can be laughed at 
later on. That’s good, isn’t it? I’ll make a note 
of it, too.” 

He laughed lightly. The girl echoed his laugh 
with al ittle flash of white teeth and the sudden 
appearance of a provoking dimple in one cheek. 





“Of course that is the only view permitted to | 


| ment foreibly recalls the wild rush and skurry of | 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





growing in the streets, and stare at the quick | 


delivery boys sleeping on the fire hydrants, but of | 
know nothing. | 





“No,” replied the girl. ‘“ Isitover? Why, we 
are all in the dark! ” 

“ They wil! bring lights soon,” said the man as 
he drew the coat away. 
areall right?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

The jammed door of the battered car was 
forced, and several men with lanterns stumble 
in. One of the men raised his light. 

‘Who is there?’ he cried. 

‘“* Hold up your lantern a moment until I can 
help the lady out,” called Arthur Marshall. ‘“ We 
are not hurt.” He carefully drew the girl along 
the aisle. ‘*‘ Where are we?” he asked. 

“Right at the junction station,” stammered 
the man wiose voice trembled with excitement. 


| * You'll find a warm room there.” 


‘“‘Thank you,” said Arthur Marshall. “ Now 
look after the conductor. I’m afraid you'll find 
he hasn’t been so fortunate.” 

He faced the girl with his cheery smile as they 
entered the waiting-room. 

“DPmwilling to admit,” he said, “that there 
are occasions when a little of Philadelphia’s 
slowness would be a good thing to encourage.” 
He looked at her admiringly. ‘‘ You behaved 
beautifully,” he said. 

She slightly flushed beneath his gaze. 

** I felt so much confidence in you,” she gravely 


a, after midnight when Arthur Marshall 
and the girl from Philadelphia alighted from the 
special car in front of the Wilmington residence. 
There were lights in the lower part of the house, 
and at sight of them the mar softly whistled. 

“They must be waiting for you,” he cried. 

“J hope they haven’t worried,” said the girl. 

“We'll soon find out,” said Arthur Marshall as 
they ascended the steps. 

The girl looked at him doubtfully. 

“ Are you coming in?” she asked. 

“Of course. I’m looking for somebody to 
formally introduce us.” 

“J don’t think thatis really necessary,” said 
the girl. 

“ What! And you can overlook the shortcom- 
ings of my ancestors, too?” 

She softly laughed. 

Then the door was suddenly opened by a fair 
young matron who pounced upon the girl from 
Philadelphia and drew her into the hall. 

“Qh, youdear,” she cried. “ I’ so relieved! 
The Bellamys telephoned you started at eight 
o’clock, and I've been dreadfully worried! ’ 
Then she looked up at the man in the back 
ground. ‘ Why,’’ she cried, “it’s Jack!” 

“ Jack!” echoed the girl from Philadelphia. 

‘It’s a pet name that has clung to me since 
childhood,” explained the man. 

“Why, you've heard me talk and talk about 
brother Jack,’ cried the matron. ‘“ And you 
didn’t know him? How could that be?” She 
looked from one tothe other. ‘I’m astonished, 
Jack, you bad fellow; how in the world did you 
ingratiate yourself into the favor of this prim and 
reserved little Philadelphian ? ” 

He laug hed merrily. 

“ By abusing Philadelphia,” he said. 

A little later, after the fair guest had gone to 


she saw the children coming home from school. 
They were having a merry time, and she longed 
to join them, only she knew they would laugh at 
her wings. Ob, how tired she was! How still 


| everything seemed, and how the bees hummed— 


“* You are quite sure you | 


| one. 
| Flo, that the greatest happiness does not come | 





faintly—faintly— 

Mamma found her asleep an hour later, and 
carried her up into her own little room. Flo 
thought she was dreaming when she opened her 
eyes. 

“Oh, goody,” were her first words, “I’m a 


Poor mamma looked very tired, and Flo put her 
arms around her neck and kissed her. ‘I never 
want to be a fairy any more,” she said. 

Mamma smiled. “ I thought you would learn 
your lesson, dear, and be my own sensible little 
girl again. I wanted you to learn how sweet it 
is to be satisfied with one’s own life and with 
doing every little duty willingly that comes to 
And I want you to remember, my little 


merely by pleasing one’s self.’ 
And Flo did not forget her lesson. She kept 

the wings as a reminder of the day she was a 

fairy. —The Congregationailist. 


Hotes and Queries. 


WHEN Dip LIFE BEGIN ON THE EARTH?— 
“ Young Man Student ”: The epoch of the be- 
ginning of life on the earth cannot be carried 
back, according to the reasoning of Mr. F. J. 
Allen, farther than the date of the appearance of 
water on the earth’s surface. The powerful 
shocks of lightning, which must have occurred 
continually in the damp, warm atmosphere then 
existing, led to the production of ammonia and 
the oxide of nitrogen, as happens today. These 
substances were carried down in solution by the 
rains, and on the surface of the earth met solu- 
tions of carbonic acid and the chlorids, sulphates, 
and phosphates of the alkalies and metals. This 
was then the first opportunity for the formation 
of varied nitrogenous combinations and for the 
coming into being of the first living substance. 
SOUND OF STEAM  PIpPEs.—‘ Apartment 
House ”: The hammering sound in steam-heat- 
ing pipes comes very seldom from the pipes them- 
selves, but from some radiator. When the steam 
valve of a radiator is closed, the steam which is 
left ip the radiator, if not allowed toescape, will 
condense and remain in the radiator. If the radi- 
ator is large and a considerable quantity of 
water collects, the next time the radiator is 
opened there will be a cracking and thump- 
ing sound, which will continue as long as the 
steam and water remain at different tempera- 
tures. Thereason that there isa noise is that 
the steam, which is under pressure, is forced up 
into the water; the water, being colder. condenses 
the steam, but not before it has had time to form 
bubbles. When the steam is condensed to the 
point where it is no longer steam, then the bubble 
suddenly collapses, making the noise, which 
may be carried along the pipes to other parts 
of the building. When the thumping is in the 
radiator it may be prevented by opening the air- 
valve and allowing the steam to escape; when 
the noise is in the pipes the only way to stop it is 
to provide an outlet for the water after the steam 
has been turned off. Occasionally the noise is 
difficult to prevent, owing to the fact that the 
water sometimes collects in some valve or turn 
in the pipe where it cannot get out. Even in this 
case the noise will stop when the pipes get hot. 
TRUE DEFINITION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE 
C1ry.—* A. 8. D.”: The freedom of the city 
means nothing really in this country, but is a 








purely honorary gift to a person: It has little | 


Norah | 


meaning in England and Europe now, but sur- 
vives from the time when jthad?s meaning and a 
value. Centuries ago each trade in a city was 
organized into a guild. A young man anxious to 
learn a trade became an apprentice toa member 
of the trade guild; in time he became a journey- 
man; and perhaps thereafter he was admitted 
& member of the guild, and had apprentices 
of his own, and became a master. No one could 
become a guildsman unless he was “ free,” and 
passed through his time of servitude as appren- 
tice. But to givea man the freedom ofa place 
made him free without his passing through the 
apprenticeship, and so qualified him to take up a 
trade In that place. Thus centuries ago the free- 
dom of the city meant a good deal. 

REMOVING FIXED-RING FROM FINGER.— 
“* Anxious”: According toa correspondent, when 
a ring is fixed on the finger from the swelling of 
the skin or joint, rub the finger with soap and 
cold water, and it will then generally admit of its 
removal. If this fails, take a strong thread or 
Piece of fine twine, and, beginning at the end 
of the finger, wind it regularly around and 
around it, with the coils close together, 
till the ring is reached;.,then slip the end 
through the ring from the side next the end 
of the finger, and begin to unwind the string, 
which, as it progresses, carries the ring with it. 
Sometimes, however, when the finger is very 
much swollen, and when {the ring is deeply em- 
bedded, even this plan will not succeed. and the 
only resource is to cut through the ring with a 
pair of cutting pliers, first slipping under it a thin 
piece of metal or cardboard to protect the skin 
rom injury. 

SAVE Your EvEs.—‘ Careless”: If your eye 
sight is good, take care of it. Look away off 
yonder everytime you get to the bottom of a 
page in reading. Ifit is defective, let no foolish 
pride prevent you from wearing the proper 
glasses. There is no sense in handicapping your- 
self in life when a piece of glass before each eye 
will make your vision as good as it possibly can 
be. The oculist wil not advise you to wear 
glasses if you ao not need them, any more than 
he will prescribe a drug you do not need. Plenty 
of people, though, do not know that they have 
defective sight because they have never really 
seen at all. They have headaches, inflamed eyes, 
styes, even much graver troubles, from the strain 
of trying to see with eyes that were put up wrong. 
There are cases where homicidal insanity has 
been completely cured when impaired vision has 
been corrected. 


THE SUN A Poor TIMEKEEPER.—“ Curious”: 
The sun does not keep good time. He is almost 
always too fast or too slow. Once about the mid- 
dle of April he is just on time, then not again 
before the middle of June. At the beginning of 
September he joins the clock a third time, and 
lastly once more late in December. Now, it 
would seem as if he were startled at the way he 
had neglected us. In February he fell back until 
he was fifteen minutes late. By the beginning of 
March he had made up five minutes of his loss, 
and before the munth is over he will have caught 
up to within five minutes of the schedule. Mean- 
while, the days have been growing longer very 
rapidly. We begin March with our nights longer 
than ourdays. We end it with our days longer 
than our nights. In the one month we have 
added to’ the length of our day an hour and 
twenty minutes, a bigger gain than any other 
month can show. 


——Louisburg in 1758 was no such town as 
Boston or New York, or even Quebec and Mon- 
treal, but,on the contrary, it stood like a lone 
oasis between the shaggy wilderness and a great 
sea, the sport of storms and fogs. It counted a 
population of four thousand souls, some of whom 
were fish merchants and some priests, and many 
more were engaged in various pursuits connected 
with the trade of war. 

—It was during the vear 1758 that William 
Pitt had appealed to the American colonies for 
a force of two thousand mento operate against 
Canada. The northern provinces. particularly | 
| those of New England, had made great and cred- 
itable exertions. Massachusetts was easily 
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take deep inspirations for ten minutes The ob 

ject is said to be to store up oxygen, not in the 
lung cells, but in the Llood corpuscles. This ren- 
ders a temporary suspension of the breathing 
possible by supplying the corpuscles with an 
extra quantity of oxygen, to be exchanged chem- 
ically with the carbonic acid, produced by vital 
processes, in the blood. 








Home Dressmaking 


Wints by May Mapten. 











4111 Girls’ Guimpe, 
m4 to 14 yrs. - 


7 Sailor Blouse, 
2 to 40 bust. 


410 
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Girls’ Guimpe. No. 4111. 

The guimpe is fitted by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams and is gathered at the neck, the 
closing being effected at the centre back by means of 
buttons and buttonholes worked in the hem. The 
sleeves, are in bishop style, and both wrists and neck 
are finished with bands and narrow frills of embroid- 
ery. At the waistline is applied a casing through 
which are run the tapes that regulate the fullness. 

To cut this guimpe for agirl of 10 years of age 23 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or 19 yards 32 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4111, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 3, 10 
12 and 14 years of age. 





Woman’s Sailor Blouse. No. 4107. 
To be Made With Round or Square Collar. 

Sailor blouses are always attractive, and suit the 
greater number of figures to a nicety. The smart 
model shown ts made of white linen, with shield and 
trimming of white, dotted with blue, and makes part 
of a costume, but the design suits odd waists equally 
well, and is adapted to all washable fabrics, to flannel, 
albatross and waisting silks. 

The blouse is cut with fronts and back only, and 
fitted by means of the shoulder and under-arm seams. 
To its open neck is seamed the big sailor collar, that 
can be cut m round or square outline, as preferred. 
The shield, to which the short collar is attached, is 
buttoned round the neck and fastened to the waist 
beneath the collar. The sleeves are in the new bishop 
style, with deep, pointed cuffs. 

To cut this blouse in the medium size 4 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required, with § yard for shield and stock 
collar. 

The pattern, 4107, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4112 Fancy Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Misses’ Etor 


4110 
Jacket, 12 to 40yre 


Misses’ Eton Jacket. No. 4110. 
To be made With or Without the Collar and Cuffs. 
The fronts are fitted with single darts,and are cut 
to form points slightly below the waistline. The 
back is plain and smooth, and joined to the fronts by 
means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The 


| sleeves are in coat style with roll-over cuffs, but can 


be left plain and simpty stitched if preferred. 

At the neck is a big round collar that adds greatly 
to the effect, but which is optional, and can be 
omitted, the neck being finished plain, as shown in 





| the foremost in this spirited competition, and 
had pledged her credit to the extent of half- 
a million sterling, a heavy burden on_ her 
finances, for in Boston the taxes had_ risen | 
to thirteen shillings in the pound on real and 
personal estate. Connecticut was but a little be- 
hind, while the small province of New Hampshire 
placed a large proportion of her adult malesin the 
field. These Northern colonies, including New Jer- 
| sey and New York, replied to Pitt’s appeal with an 

actual force of 17,480 men, of whom seven thou- 
| sand were supplied by Massachusetts. 

—Gen. James Wolfe of the English army ac- | 
tually received his commission at fifteen. At 
sixteen he fought in the battle of Dettingen, act. 
| ing as adjutant throughout the whole of that day | 
At the breaking out of the Jacobite rebellion in | 
1745, though barely nineteen, he had wun his way 
without backing or interest to be brigade-major. | 
He then had some ten years of home service in | 
command of the twentieth regiment. Wolfe had | 
| 
| 
| 


a strong character. He was fond of society, both 
grave and gay, and was a graceful and industrious 
dancer. He was religious without ostent tion, stu- 
dious without any taint ofthe prig, and brave 
even to recklessness. All Wolfe could do in the 
years of peace between the two wars, he did do | 
inthe path of professional duty, for he left his | 
regiment the best disciplined of any in the British | 
army, and one much sought after by ambitious 
youths. He was a singular blend of the dashing 
fighter, the strict discipinarian, the ardent stu- 
dent. the keen sportsman, and the society man. 


Curfous Facts. 


—There are as many different dialects spoken 
in China as in Europe. 

— A lion in a jungle will jump twenty-five feet 
| or thirty feet from a standing start. 

— China raises and consumes more ducks 
than any other country in the world. 
| ——Titanium is the hardest metal. It looks like 

copper, but will scratch rock crystal. 

—It takes 2800 silkworms to make a pound of 
| silk, and these worms eat 156 pounds of leaves 
: before they spin their cococns. 

— In Santa Clara, Cal., there is a chureh con- 
structed from the wood of a single oak tree. The 
bnilding is thirty feet wide and seventy feet deep, 
yet when its construction was completed twelve 
hundred feet of lumber remained unused. 

—Many of the frults and vegetables now 
eaten in England were almost unknown to our 
torefathers. Not until Henry VIII.’s time were 
either raspberries or strawberries or cherries 
grown in England, and we do not read of the tur- 
nip, cauliflower and quince being cultivated be- 
fore the sixteenth century, or the carrot before 
the seventeenth century. 

—tThe Belgian consul-general at Chicago has 
just made a report on the magnitude of the com- 
merce of cereals there, trom which the following 
figures are extracted. Itis not every, American 
who realizes the enormous business done. In 
the first place, the flour is expressed in terms of 
wheat by calling one barrel of flour the equiva- 
lent of tive bushels of wheat. The figures of 
arrivals show that 321,000,000 bushels of grain 
were received in the last statistical year. Wheat 
in bulk was received to the amount of 31,000,000 
bushels, and maize to the amount of 134,000,000. 











Popular Science. 
—tThe recent sandstorm from the Mojave 
desert is said to have piled up sand in Santa Ana 
thirty feet. 

—tThe force known as heat is of great im- 
portance. The earth is Lotter below the surface 
and probably has a very high temperature 
toward its centre. In some places not very far 
below its surface it contains highly heated rock, 
which occasionally flows over the surface during 
volcanic eruptions. In other places we find hot 
springs in connection with voleanic action. 

—Not long ago the perfectly preserved. body 
of aman was discovered in a sealed-up cave in 
the French Pyrenees, where stone was being 
quarried. Beside him were some implements of 
stone and a drinking cup made of bark. There 
were also the remains of a fire, and some bones 
of animals, which fell into dust soon after being 
exposed to theair. The body was wrapped in 
what is probably the skin of a cave bear. The 
man must have been large and athletic. 

—Professional divers, who remain under 
water from‘two to five minutes at a time, are 
| accustomed, before submerging themselves, to 








| of material 21 inches wide, 4} yards 


| over with the right front to close 


| teria 
“yards 32 inches wide, or lf yards 44 inches wide: will 





| the small sketch, when a simpler garment is desired. 


To cut the Eton fora miss of 14 years of age, 3 yards 
27 inches wide, 1g 
yards 44 inches wide or 1} vards 50 inches wide will be 
required when collar is used ; 33 yards 2] inches wide, 
3 yards 27 inches wide, 1g yards 44 inches wide or i} 
yards 50 inches wide when collar is omitted. 

The pattern, 4110, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 


Fancy Blouse. No. 4112. 


The lining is snugly fitted and closes at the centre 
front. The back of the waist proper is tucked from 


| shoulders to belt on lines that give a tapering effect 
| to the figure, but the fronts are tucked to yoke depth 


only and fall in soft folds over the bust to blouse 
stylishly. The chemisette is soft and full, apd hooks 
invisibly beneath 
the trimming. The sleeves are laid in inverted tucks 
at their upper portions, but form soft, full puffs 
below the elbows and are gathered into deep cuffs. 
The collar is finished separately and closed invisibly 
at the centre back. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 33 yards of ma- 
21 inches wide, °} yards 27 inches wide, 23 


be required.with three-eighths of a yard of chiffon for 


| square and collar and 24 y ards of lace to trim as illus- 


trated. 
The pattern, 4112, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 


40-inch bust measure. 





4109 Box Plaited 
Waist, 32to - 
40 bust. 


4108 Girls’ Sacque 
Apron, 8 to 16 yrs. 


Girl's Sacque Apron. No. 4108. 


No other apron serves quite the practical gnd that 
does the simple sacque illustrated. It completely 
covers and protects the frock. It is loose and can be 
slipped on and off with ease. It is supplied with 
pockets that provide for the odds and ends all chil- 
dren love to collect. As shown the material is ging- 
ham in a blue and white check, but various washable 
fabrics can be used. 

The apron is made with full length front and backs, 
and is shaped by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams only. Two patch pockets are stitched on to the 
fronts and the neck is finished with a simple turnover 
collar. The sleeves are in bishop Style with straight, 
narrow cuffs. 

To cut this apron for a gir] of ten years of age, 34 
yards of material 32 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4108, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


Woman's Box-Pliaited Waist. No. 4109. 

The foundation or fitted lining closes at the centre 
front. The waist proper is arranged over it, but 
closes invisibly beneath the box plait. Both front 
and back are plaited for their entire length. The 
fronts are gathered at the waist line to produce be- 
coming folds, but the plaits of the back leave no full- 
ness, and are arranged on lines that give the desired 
tapering effect. The square yoke is attached to 
the lining at the right side and closed with the 
waist at the left. The sleeves are novel and 
becoming. The upper portions are box platted from 
the shoulders nearly to the elbows, and fall free to 
form soft puffs Beiow them are snugly fitting por- 
tions cut in points at the hands, but these last can be 
omitted and the sleeves cut off at elbow length. The 
trimming is slipped under the plaits, through slits 
cut at their underfolds. 

To cut this waist in the medium size, 3} yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide, 24 
yards 32 inches wide, 2 yards 44inches wide will be 
required, with 1} yards of all-over lace for yoke, collar 
and under portions of sleeves. 

The pattern, 4109, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Edgemark (2.16). 

Our first-page illustration this week is of 
the unbeaten stallion Edgemark (2.16). The 
title of ‘*‘ unbeaten ” is a rare one for any 
trotter, but this Eigemark justly earned. 
He contested in eleven races during his 

’ eareer on the turf, and he never lost a single 
one. He was colt trotter of great merit 
for his time. Chis was back in 1887 and 
1888, when tl. high-wheel sulky was in 
vogue. 

As a two-year-old he was started in four 
stake races in Kentucky and won them all, 
taking a record of 2.33, and lost but one 
heat. The following year, asa three-year- 
old, he started in seven races and won them 
all. He got a race record at Marysville, 
Ky., Aug. 24, of 2.234. _He lost the third 
heat of this race in 2.25, which was the only 
heat that he lost that season, and won tlie 
fourth heat and race in 2.244. Thus during 
his racing career he lost but two heats. 

Edgemark took a three-year-old record of 
2.22in the second heat of a race at Cyn- 
thiana, Ky., Sept. 18, and this he further 
reduced to.2.21 at Lexington on Nov. 1, 
when he started against).time to beat his 

He was; bought ‘that season 

by Col. H. S. Russell of Boston and brought 
to New England. He was never campaigned 
after that, but he was started against time 
in his four-year-old form and took a record 





of 2.16, which at that time was the champion | | 


record for a four-year-old stallion. 
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Environment considered, Edgemark his | 


been highly successful in the stud. He has | 
stood for service in New England during | 
his stud career, and little effort has been | 
made to secure mares of any kind for him, | 
and very few uf those that were bred to him 
were mares of high quality. Still, twenty- 
four of his get, fifteen trotters and nine | 
pacers, have taken records in 2.30 or better, | 
among the number the well-known trotters | 
Tomboy (2.105), Miss Whitney (2.114), Whit- | 
ney (2.124), Wasco (2.14¢); the pacers | 
Gurgle’s Boy (2.154), Suecess (2.157). This | 
is a creditable list for any stallion. Hibs | 
produce have been- prominent money-win- | 
ners on the New England turf the past two | 
years, and they have been in great demand | 
onthe road. Edgemark himself is a very | 
handsome stallion, and he imparts high | 
finish to his offspring, a most desirable | 
quality. 
Edgemark’s blood lines are excellent. | 
His sire, Victor Bismarck 3206, is a brother | 
in blood to the celebrated sire Electioneer, | 


as he is by Hambletonian 10, and his dam is | 
Green | 
Mountain Maid, the dam of Electioneer, | 


Hattie Wood, by Harry Clay 45. 


who was by Hambletonian 10, is a daughter 
of Harry Clay 45. Hattie Wood, dam of 
Victor Bismarck, is also the dam of Gazelle, 
(2.21), one of the famous brood mares, and 
two others of her sons, Louis Napoleon and 
Idol, are distinguished sires. Victor Bis- 
marck has thirty-one in the list, and he is 
breeding on, as his sons have sired nearly one 
one hundred performers and his daughters 
have produced twenty-five. 

The maternal ancestry of Edgemark is | 
along stout and approved blood lines. His | 
dam is Edgewater Belle, a daughter of | 
Edgewater 12730, and Easter, by American 
Clay .34; grandam, Nannie Marders, by 
Ericsson 130, whose four-year-old record of 
2.305 was, when made, the world’s trotting 
record for the age. The third dam of Edge- 
water Belle was Jenny Lind. Edgewater 
12730 is a son of Hambletonian 539, by Ham- 
bletonian 10, out of Dolly Martha (dam of 
Volney, 2.23). | 

Edgemark is at present owned by How- 
land Russell of this city. Mr. Russell is not 
in the breeding business, and he has no use 
for a stallion, and has decided to sell him at 
the Horse Show sale, to be held at Mechan- 
ics’ Building, this city, on Monday next, 
April 21. Edgemark has yet many years of 
usefulness before jhim in the stud, and an 
enterprising man can make money with him. 
We hope that he will remain in New Eng- 
land. LEE. 
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General Notes. 

Philonides (2.11}) is dead. 

Sunol (2.08}) will soon foal to The Earl 
(2.17). otal 

Hulda (2.085) has a filly foal by Dexter 
Prince, Wee 

Happy Way (2.125) will be out asa trot- 
ter this year. 





There are two hundred horses in training 
at Cleveland. ; 

John Splan will try to get Egon Star | 
(2.114) to the races this year. 

Patchen Boy (2.103) will bein Dick Wil- 
son’s stable again this year. 

Henry Knapp will fit George Van Dyke’s 
horses at the Saugus track. 

Dolly Dillon (2.07) has been a mile in 2.14 
this season, a half in 1.04. 





The Charles River Speedway is being lib- 
erally patronized this spring. 


Belsire (2.18) will be started this fall with 
a view toreducing his record. 





There is a good prospect of a matinee club 
being formed at Cincinnati, O. 


Assumption, Il., has selected the dates | 
July 22-25 for its meeting this year. 


Ximenia, dam of Sunland Belle (2.08}), 
has a bay colt by John A. MecKerron. 

H. M. Hanna, Cleveland, has bought 
Celibate (2.12}) for matinee racing. 

Rect (2.164) recently stepped a half over 
the Pleasanton (Cal.) track in 1.04}. 

Emblem (dam of Abnet, 2.107, and Ambit, 
2.234) will be bred to Cresceus this year. 


Miss Logan (2.064) recently stepped a 
mile in 2.15 over the San Jose (Cal.) track. 





™~ Miss Logan (2.064, dam of” Harry Logan, 
2.12}) was bred to Barondale (2.114) this 
season. ety 

The Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Dor- 
chester will hold a Speedway parade on 
May 30. mt 

Scott Locke will preside in the judges’ 
stand at Readville, Cincinnati and Hartford 
this year. we eR a 

New Yorkers are hopeful of winning’ the 
Boston Challenge Trophy this year. There 
are others! 

Victoria McGregor (2.193) (dam of Vie- 
teria Phallas, 2.15}) recently foaled a colt 
by Dare Devil. 


The first matinee : of the Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club of Cleveland is scheduled for 
Saturday, June 7. 





Cleveland track. 


It is said that Marvin’s splendid filly, 
Grace Elred (2) (2.17), by Cecilian, is in 
fine fettle this spring. 


The matinees of the Gentlemen’s Driving 
Club of Philadelphia will be started about 
the middle of June. 


P. J. Alexander, St. Paul, Minn., has 











EDGEMARK, 4, 2.16, BY VICTOR BISMARK 326; DAM, EDGEWATER BELLE, BY EDGEWATER 12730. 
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_ RACE COURSE, 
"FRANKLIN PARK, MASS 


Early Closing Purses, 


{Annual Fall Mect 


TWO WEEKS, 


E/ OCT. 6, 7, 89 10, 11, 13, 14, 15,16, |. 





2.30 Class, Trotting, . . $1.00 
218 Class, Trotting, . . $1,0u 

“| 2.30 Class, Pacing, . . $1,006 
m | 2.19 Class, Pacing, . . $i,Kn 
| 2.13 Class, Pacing, - « $1,006 


ENTRANCE FEE: 


19, $10.00. June 16, $15.00 
July 14, $10.00. Sept. 25, $15.04 


CON DITIONS—Mile heats to harness, }--- 
3 in5. Entrance fee five per cent. (payabl:- 
above), and five per cent. from money winn« 
‘Customary division of purses, viz.: 50; 25,15 « 
10 pe cent. Rute relating to hopples will not 
enforced. Entries not liable beyond amo 
— in, provided written notice by registered | 

er is received. National Trotting Associat 


) Rules to govern, except otherwise stated. 


Entries Close Monday, May 1! 


when horses must be named. 
Member of National Trotting Association, 
For entry blanks address 
W. F. HITCHINGS, WANAGER. 
Franklin Park, Mass. 
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A Horseman 





| 


The Best Antiseptic and Healing 
Dressing for External Hurts of 
Man or His Horse—It is Pru- 








dent and Wise to Keep it at 
Hand Wherever Human 


Flesh or Horse Flesh May 
Be Injured. 








bought Elfah (2.15}), from A. H. Farwell, 
Independence, Ia, | 


W. G. Eaton, Portland, Ore., has sold 
Road Boy (2.16%), by Rosemond, to C. X. 
Larrabee, Milk Ranch, Ment. 


James A. Murphy believes with A. E. 
Perren that the speed wagon is as fasta 
racing vehicle as the sulky. 

A. L. Barnard will start the horses at 
most of the meetings in the Northeastern 
Ohio Circuit this season. 


Thomas R. ( 2.15), by Iran Alto, is one of 
the California horses that will likely be 
campaigned in the East this season. 


Mr. Billings has given trainer Scott Mc- 
Coy instructions to prepare Lucille (2.07) 
for competition for the Boston Challenge 
Cup. A RS Ne 

Bon Bon (dam of Bonnie Direct, 2.05}, 
and Bonsiline, 2.145) died recently at Pleas- 
anton, Cal. She was owned by C. L. Grif- 
feth. 72> 

One of the promising three-year-olds in 
the Village Farm string is oy Rex Ameri- 
cus (2.11}), out of Capara (dam of Dandy 
Jim, 2.093). tae ti. 

So far eight foals have been dropped at 
Forbes Farm. One of the foals is by Bingen 
(2.064), out of Maggie Sultan (2.30), dam 
of Nico (4) (2.084). 


A matinee club has been formed at Hazel- 
ton, Pa., with a membership of forty. ‘The 
officers are: S. B. Price, president; P. J. 
Boyle, vice-president ; Harry Ollewine, sec- 
retary; and George Dicking, treasurer. 


Rosa L. (2.174) has foaled a handsome bay 
filly by John A. MeKerron (2.10). Rosa L. 
is owned by D. R. Hanna, one of the promi- 
nent members of the Gentlemen’s Driving 
Club of Cleveland. 


Col. John E. Thayer, president of the 
New England Trotting Horse Breeders 
Association, will be the successor of J. 
Malcolm Forbes, who has resigned frum the 
Board of Review of the National Trotting 
Association. ie hss 

Messrs. Burr A. Wilson and William E. 
Smeyser, York, Pa., have dissolved partner 
ship, and Mr. Wilson bought the two horses, 
Gen. Coxey (2.23) and Dr. S. K. (2.224), 
which they owned jointly, for $255 and $710, 
‘respectively. “Ai 


According to California advices, the . un 
marked pacer Rajah, five years old, by 
Charles Derby, out of Edon, by Gen. _Ben- 
ton, second dam, the great brood mare 
Emma Robson, recently stepped a quarter 
over the Pleasanton track in 284 seconds. 


Millard Sanders writes from California 
that he expects to reach Cleveland with his 
stable of horses about May 1. His cam- 
paigning stable will be made up of Dolly 
Dillon (2.07), Sir Albert S. (2.082), Anzella 
(2.103), Bonsiline (2.144), Nora McKinney 
(2.16}) and a couple of green horses. 


Athalie (dam of Athanio, 2.10, Athavis, 
| 2.18}, and two others) recently foaled a filly 
| by Strathway (2.19)..The filly was sold 
when two days old for $500, to Charles E. 
Clark, Fresno, Cal. 





The directors of the New England Trot- 


George A. Fulleris at the Springfield (IIl.) | ting Horse Breeders Association held a 
track with Dillonite (2.14), Baron Dillon Jr. | meeting on Friday of last week, and decided 
(2.19}), Edna Dillon (2.23}), Alina G. (2.214) | to hang up a purse of $10,000, for 2.07 class 


and several green horses. 


trotters, to be contested for at their annual 


W. S. McLaugblin is at the Grosse Point | meeting in September. This purse should 
track, Detroit, with Capt. Sphinz (2.083), | bring together one of the best fields of trot- 
Maud Emperor (2.104) Satin Slippers (2.13), | ters that ever met in a contest, 


Sybil L. (2.174) and others. 


The last foal of the great brood mare So- 
prano (dam of ten in the list), the two-year- 
old filly Alto Solo, by Ernest Wilton (2.15), 
has been bought by C. S. Rex, Creston, Ia. 


W. A. Snyder is at the Bowling Green 
(O.) track with Blackheart (2.12}), Nelly 
Storm (2.144), Bud Brown (2.164) and Volita 
(2) (2.24), beside several promising green 
ones. ; 

More than one Eastern matinee man has 
his eye on the California mare Sweet Marie, 
who has been a mile to wagon in 2.13}. It 


|is said that an offer of $6000 has been 
| refused for her. 


The Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Phila- 
delphia will award a silver cup to the mem- 
ber whose horse wins the greatest number 
of heats during the year. This is a new de- 
parture for the club. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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_| has three horses belonging to J« M:. Bowt- 


Frank G. Trott has been elected as suc- 
cessor to George A. Ryan, to the secretary- 
ship of the Boston Speedway parade com- 
mittee. The parade is set for June 7, and 
is to be held over the Charles River Speed- 
way, and everything indicates that it will 
be an even greater success than the parade 
of last year. tiaras: 

About forty of the more intimate friends 
of George A. Ryan gave him a dinner at the 
Quincey House on Saturday night, previous 
to his departure for Chicago, to assume 
editorial management of the Horseman. 
The occasion was a very pleasant one, and 
Mr. Ryan was presented with a diamond- 
studded watch charm, the gift of his former 
associates on the Herald. 


John S. Phippin, trainer for Henry Exall, 
is at the Dallas (Tex.) track with twenty- 
one head of horses, all but two the get of 
Electrite. He says that five of the year- 
lings in the string, have shown quarters in 
from fifty-one to fifty-five seconds, and a 
couple of the two-year-olds have stepped 
quarters in thirty-nine and forty-two sec- 
onds. He recently moved one of the two- 
year-old pacers by Electrite a half in 1.124, 
last quarter in 34} seconds. : 


Uncle Jock Bowen is still in. harness. 
He has half adozen horses at the Mont- 
pelier (Vt.) track, and they say that the 
veteran and respected trainer -is looking 
well and is as frisky as a two-year-old. ‘He 


well, Montpelier: They are The Me 
(2.05), a four-year-old brown _hofse ’ 
Ashland Wilkes; dam, Lady Mifler, ’ 
Bourbon Wilkes; and a four-year-old chest- 
nut horse by Gen. Wayne, out of Belle 
Archer (2.124). Mr. Boutwell thinks very 
highly of the Ashland Wilkes horse, Bowen 
also has Al Roy, brother to Colbath (2.134), 
and Lady Laurin, by Antidote (2.103); dam 
by Bradlaugh. These two belong to D. 
Smith, Barre, Vt. 


** Spectator ”’ writes that speed seems to 
be developing early around Boston this 
spring, judging from what I saw Patriots’ 
Day on the Blue Hill Avenue Speedway. 
The horses, generally, seemed to be well 
stayed up and had lots of speed, stepping 
quarters in 33 seconds. A green colt by 
Abbot Wilkes stepped a quarter in 364 sec- 
onds. Landlord, the blue ribboh winner 
for three seasons on this Speedway, 





came out looking as racy as ever, and 
showed that it was not all in his head, 
either, but mostly in his legs, as he sped 
down the stretch a couple of times beside 
the handsome bay mare Alliquippa (by 
Onward) at close toa two-minute gait. The 
mare was somewhat handicapped, drawing 
asheavy buggy, but in the last brush they 
made one of the prettiest neck-and-neck 
finishes of the day. Possibly they may not 
draw as large crowds at this Speedway as at 
other speedways around Boston, but here 
one can see lots of speed and sport. 
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Horse Breeding. 


With the revival of horse breeding as a 
profitable industry the fact must be recog- 
nized that there has come a complete revo- 
lution in this business. The old methods 
will no Jonger prove profitable. We must 
raise for profit distinct types of horses for 
the market, and not generally all-round use- 
ful horses. We must define in our minds 
the different types of horses in demand, and 
then work toward the production of the best 
specimens of one or more of these types. 
These types, briefly stated, are the road, car- 
riage and coach horse, the cab horse, the draft 
horse, and the American trotter or road 
horse. One of these types shouid be selected 
in breeding horses for market, and the 
peculiar characteristics of each one studied 
and carefully understood. Breeding for a 
specific class is the only kind that pays 
today. The man who breeds on the old 
lines is doomed to failure. His horses will 
bring so much less in the market that there 
will be no margin left for profits. 

One reason why horses beeame a drug in 
the market ten years ago was because farm- 
ers and breeders produced a surplus of 
horses which had no particular character- 
istics. They were not specially good in any 








| Class, and this has steadily increased until 





line. Then a demand slowly grew up for 
horses which would excel in one particular 


today it has become universal. The evolu- 
tion in breeding has thus made it necessary 
for the farmer and breeder to know his par- 
ticular class of horses thoroughly. Promis- 
cuous breeding does not pay,but special class 
or type breeding does. Every horse must 
be bred for a particular purpose, and if at 
the beginning the animal does not promise 
any good points for a particular purpose, 
the sooner you can dispose of him the bet- 
ter. The small horse, and the horse of 
mixed virtues, has passed forever, and his 
day will never return. Breed the large 
horse that is useful for particular lines on 
hauling, the road or coach horse which can 
travel well with a fair load, or the trotter 
which can make speed. In one of these 
classes every horse must excel or he cannot 
bring the high market prices offered. Pre- 
miums are daily offered for the best animals 
of any class. C. L. PETTERS. 
lowa. ' 
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Veterinary. 


W. B. B.: Please advise treatment for a race 
horse that is subject to the thumps when racing. 
Would you advise staking the horse? He is very 
fast, and has shown no disposition to quit. Are 
horses liable todie with this trouble? 

Answer: Spasm of the diaphragm is commonly 
termed thumps—often confounded with palpita 
tion ofthe heart. It is generally the result of in- 
digestion, superinduced by over-exertion. Asa 
eneratrule thisdoes not occur if digestion fs 
completed before the animal is called upon 
to orm rapid and laborious work. When 
a Re has suftered frequent attacks of 
s.tfouble, it weakens the digestive organs 
ers him liable to an attack when over- 

In order to obviate the trouble, you 
take every precaution to guard against the 
food mot being properly digested and assimi- 
lated, by observing great care in feeding the proper 
quantity of food and at regular times, and, above 
all, to give him plenty of time for the food to 
digest after eating. Water must be given 
frequently and in small quantities during the 
day, and especially after meals, but he may 
have the requisite quantity at night. Compel 
him, if possible, to eat very slowly, by the aid of 
aslow feeding manger, and to assist in the 
assimilation of his food you may try the follow- 
ng: Powdered charcoal, bi-carb. soda, ginger, 
gentian and nux vomica, of each one half 
pound; add coriander seed, pulverized, 13 pounds. 
Mix and give him a tablespoonful in dry bran 
and oats, using two quarts of bran to three of 
oats, three times a day, for one month. Keep 
on working him, and with great care 












his teeth. To relieve an acute attack try the 


following: Tincture nux vomica, one-half dram 
tincture ginger, two ounces; capsicum, one-half 
ounce; cardamon, two ounces. Mix in a pint of 
water and carefully pour down his throat. 


W. H. J., Massachusetts: I have a sixteen- 
months-old colt that has been fed hay, bran and 
meal all winter, and was doing well until three 
weeks ago, when she began to scour, and has 
continued to do so up to the present time. She 
has become very poor and weak, so much so that 
she cannot get up without help; does not want 
to eat either hay or grain, and is growing weaker 
each day. 

Answer: The trouble with your colt is evi- 
dently indigestion, caused probably by being 
overfed. Omit the meal and substitute lime water 
and milk, equal parts, three or four times a day. 
If he won’t drink it, carefully pour it into. him. 
Also give the following: Tincture nux vomica, 
fifteen drops in pint of water, give one-half ounce 
on his tongue tour or five times a day until he is 
better. 

H.J. Y.: I have a nine-months-old colt that 
about three months ago had one eye that com- 
menced to run a little. I noticed a yellowish 
fluid in the lower portion of the eye. I bathed it 
with belladonna and acetate of lead and it went 
away, but soon appeared in the other eye, which 
looked just the same as the other. He has had 
these spells three times, about once a month. 
Do you think it is moon blindness? If so, what 
can be done for it, and will he become totally 
blind in time? 

Answer: The trouble that you refer to is oph- 
thalmia, an acute infiammation of one or both 
eyes, and may result in permanent blindness, 
unless you can eradicate the poisonous element 
from the system. To relieve an acute attack 
bathe the eyes with the following lotion: Creolin, 
one dram, dissolved in a quart of soft water, two 
or three times a day, working as much into the 
eyes as possible. Use a very soft sponge or light 
gauze. Give internally one dram todide potas- 
sium in water or bran twice a day for one month. 


A. J. W.: I have a two-year-old colt that has 
developed a couple of splints, and also one that 
has gone over on his Knees, viz., knee sprung. 
Both were foaled straight and clean, but de- 
veloped their weakness during the past winter. 





Greene’s Infallible Liniment 


is used by many horsemen jor all the accidents 
and injuries incident to handling, working, 
shipping, training or racing horses. 

Bruises, cuts, strains, sprains, swellings, galls; 
soreness, stiffness or lameness in muscles or 
tendons; all localized pain and inflammation 
quickly yield to its magic influence. There is no 
other remedy so satisfactory and used with so 
much covfidence. Buy it, try it and you will not 
care to be without it. 

Sold by druggists and dealers in veterinary 
medicines in three sizes, z5c., 50¢. and $1. Ex- 
press charges prepaid on all cash orders to points 
where we have no agents. 
A liberal sample for this ad- 
vertisement and 10c. to : 
pay postage. 

J. W. Greene & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


6. $. ELLIS & SON, 


CINCINNATI, 0. Sole Manufacturers. 


EAGLESFIELD’S 
IMPROVED........ 
AUTOMATIC CHECK 


An excellent device for 
humanely controlling the horse. 



















Be are large for their age, have been fed lib- | 
erally during the winter, and have had the run of | 
box stalls. Will you kindly give cause and | 
remedy for this trouble? 

Answer: (1) As regards treatment of the | 
splints I would advise burning a hole in the ecen- | 
treofeach splint, followed bya good blister to 
quicken absorption: (2) Knee sprung often | 
comes from soreness about the forward feet, and | 
loss of power of the two sets of tendons at the | 
attachment below the knee joint, the legs not 
being strong enough to sustain the weight of the 
body. Torelieve sucha condition keep the for- 
ward feet short and knees up; also blister the 
feet and legs up to the knees with the best liquid 
blister to be obtained. This will impart strength 
and relieve any soreness. 

ellie Cactgiiih 

Queen Regent (2.294), by Axtell (3) (2.12), 
dam, Marinett, by Director (2.17), etc., was 
seut to Andover, Me., on the 26th inst., to 
be mated with Alclayone (2.203). This 
mare was bred and is owned by Mrs. C. R. 
Noyes of this city, who refused an offer of 
$7000 for her when a suckling. She is by. 
far the best-bred mare that has ever been 
mated with Alclayone. The produce should 
prove a record breaker. 





Delays are dangerous, not only in business, 
but in your stable. You make a mistake if you 
do not use German Peat Moss. Write C. B. 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for circular. 





Attack eof Sceurs. 
**SALEM, MICH., Dee. 10, 1901. 
“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
**Gentlemen—When we ordered Hood Farm 
Calf Scour Cure, we had a four-weeks-old cali 
that had a very stubborn attack of scours. We 
soon checked the trouble with the Hood Farm 
Remedy, and we shall use it at once in future 
whenever the occasion arises.” - 
JAMES H. MURRAY, 
Proprietor Maple Grove Farm. 


Maine and New Hamp- . 
shire. 


Judging from the reports which are daily reach- 
ing us, the fishing sport this season gives promise . 
of surpassing that of previous years, bet ih size ’ 
and quantity. At Belgrade Lakes, he, some * 
large catches have been made, and also at Moose- 
head, while the lakes of New Hampshire are this 
year outdoing themselves, both in size and quan- 
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inni ukee in New Ham is also 
r quota, and in humerous - 


streams trout fishing has just com- | 


Lake W'! 
sending out 
brooks and 


For full information in regard to fishing in New 
England, send two-cent stamp to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 

road, Boston, for their illustrated book, *‘ Fishing 

and Hunting.” 

Excursion tickets to all principal down-east 








you Ought to be able to race him. Look to ) 


fishing centres will go on sale May 1. 
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tion. 


KNEE KNOCKERS. - Price, $10 


Pulley Equalizer for Bad Gaited — 
nes 

Half Hobbies for Hoppers __-_--- 

Pacing Hobbles, draw-bars, Edge- as 





tity. 4 | [ 7 
evi ice eft Sunapee, Apri 10, and for, the any PROFITABLE HOM’ 


menced éo take on life a 
healthy. Agreeable year round. d 


Road, Track or Farm Horses. 
PRICE $5.00. 

None genuine unless stamped 
G. S. Ellis & Son, and date ot 
patent. For sale by all cealers 
Non se. or shipped direct. 


Our new catalogue containing everything used © 
the horse (many new goods) will be ready , about Ma 
10, and will be mailed free to any address on applica 
Write for one at once, addressing Dept. B., 
mention this paper. 
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Our Other Specialties Are: 
Horse Breaker for Bad Ones-._-__ 33.0 
Breeding Hobbles_. 


5.00 
5.00 


=! 
WE ARE THE LEADERS. = 


KITTERMAN INVENTION CO.. 
79 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


a ‘. 
Anti-Itis 
& 
REGISTERED. 
(Anti-Inflammatior 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
THROAT. BRUISES. 


8. FILLED LEGS 
TONSILITIS, BOWED TEND®© 
| SYNOVITIS, 

SPRAINS. 











Send direct. Do not let your druggist te! 
he has something ty as good. Price: | 
} cents ; 1§ 1b., 75 cents ; 43 Ib., $2.00. 
THE -ANTI-ITIS CO., - - DANVERS, M4 
— 7-7 -s Y 





FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on iine ~ 


 Ratlway for settlers. The South excels for a 
¢f profitable agriculture. Best section f é 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. C) 4 


good terms. Good markets. Climate ! 


send for information to M. V. RICHAR! 


and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., 0T 


M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Dep® "' 


Southern Railway, 228 Wasbington street, *** 
Mass. 
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